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A NOTABLE ANNIVERSARY. 


PWWHERE was a significant reunion at the national cap%tal, 
last week, when two hundred gentlemen assembled to 
celebrate the thirty-second anniversary of the election 

of Nathaniel P. Banks as Speaker of the House of Repre- 

sentatives in 1856. That election was the first important 
success of the Republican party. It was the first outpost 
gained in the struggle with slavery, then definitely en- 
tered upon, and to continue through a decade with the 
most momentous consequences. The Missouri Compro- 
mise had been repealed. The field being thus opened, 
the South was preparing to take possession of it, and the 
North was fully aroused to resist. 
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Mr. Seward, in the | 


Senate, had exclaimed, ‘‘Come on, then, gentlemen of | 


the Slave States ! 


that is stronger in numbers, as it is in right.” 
34th Congress met, this struggle was going on. Competi- 
tion was a mild name for it ; it was, in fact, civil war. The 
plains of Kansas were already a vast camping-ground. In 
this crisis the House of Representatives met, December 
3d, 1855, and for two months the battle between the 
forces of freedom and slavery raged there, also. And 
there freedom gained its first decided victory in the 
election of General Banks. 

It was most appropriate and interesting that the sur- 
vivors of that conflict should meet to celebrate its anni- 
versary after the lapse of nearly one-third of a century. 
Well might they rejoice in the results of the long strug- 
gle in which they then gained their first vantage-ground. 
In a few weeks after the election of General Banks, John 
Sherman was appointed one of a committee to go to the 
Territory of Kansas and investigate the troubles. He 
survives, after his long public service, to speak at this re- 
union, and to welcome General Banks himself. One can 
scarcely imagine an occasion more inspiring. The party 
which these men so zealously advocated was then in its 
infancy. In fact, it was scarcely organized or definitely 
named. The informal convention at Pittsburg was not 
held until three weeks after the election of Banks, and 
the convention which nominated the first Republican 
candidate for President was held more than four months 
afterwards. Thus this reunion may fairly claim to cele- 
brate the origin of the Republican party. And they are 
entitled to celebrate it with all the honors. 

For, whatever may have been its excesses and mis- 
takes, the impartial historian must concede that no politi- 
cal organization has ever, in a like period of time, accom- 
plished greater results, or made more history. None has 
ever cut a larger figure in human affairs. The destruc- 
tion of slavery ; the suppression of the rebellion; the 
radical changes in the Constitution ; the reconstruction 
of the Union ; the enfranchisement of the colored race ; 
the establishment of the national credit; the immense 
development of the population and resources of the coun- 
try and its elevation in the scale of nations—these are 
the things which the survivors of that two mcnths’ con- 
test in the House of Representatives have a right to 
rejoice over. 

But this assembly was undoubtedly intended for other 
purposes than mere glorification over the past. Among 
the two hundred present were many who will have much 
to do in shaping the future of the party, and even the old 
soldiers have not yet hung up their armor. Many of the 
great issues are closed, and new fields of political effort 
are opening. In the wonderful development of the re- 
sources of the country, and especially of the South, new 
issues present themselves, and new duties are imposed 
upou the party which elected Nathaniel P. Banks in 
February, 1856. If it is to continue to be a great power 
in this country, and to be worthy of its past, it must meet 
these issues in the spirit of its origin, and keep abreast of 
the best thought of this new age. If it is to gain more 
victories, it must eliminate all elements of weakness, and 
prove itself, as Mr. Seward said, strong not only in num- 
bers, but in right. 





PROGRESS OF HIGH LICENSE. 

‘(HE prospects are bright for the enactment of some 

sound liquor legislation at Albany. The Excise 
Committee has indorsed and reported the new High 
License Bill which we recently described, and if the Bill 
is passed, Governor Hill cannot interpose a veto without 
the rankest self-stultification, General Curtin has intro- 
duced a Local Option Bill, patterned after the Georgia 
law, which provides that the Board of Supervisors of any 
county may at any time submit to the voters the question 
of prohibition, The value of this is, of course, that every 
community can have in force the principle which will be 
supported by its public opinion, It is time for Prohibi- 
tionists to recognize the fact that there is no large city in 
which public seutiment is sufficiently strong and unani- 
mous to enforce prohibition. This has been shown in 
Maire and Rhode Island, and the passage of the Consti- 
tutioaa] amendment enacting prohibition in Massacha- 
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setts will probably be followed by discontent, and finally 
an effort for repeal in any case—certainly so if local 
option is not permitted. The adoption of local option, 
moreover, is certain to cut down the Prohibition vote by 
taking away the grievance upon which it has been built 
up. The Republicans, therefore, are certain to support 
local option together with high license at Albany. In 


Ohio, high license has closed 2,088 saloons ; 517 have | 


been closed by votes of town councils, and in 200 towns 
prohibition has been established. In Illinois, the num- 
ber of saloons has been reduced from 13,000 to 9,000, and 
over two-thirds of the territory of the State prohibition 
has not only been voted, but also enforced. In Michigan, 
the saloons have been reduced 50 per cent., and here, as 
in Missouri, where the saloons have been reduced one- 
fifth, prohibition is enforced over a very large area. In 
Pittsburg and Alleghany City, Penn., 150 liquor shops 
have been closed by high license. In the face of these 
facts we fail to see why Prohibitionists should join the 
rum lobby in opposing the liquor legislation now under 
discussion at Albany. 


A CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST. 
side of the scientific world as that of Darwin, but in 


stood higher at the time of his death. It would be diffi- 
cult to do justice to his pure enthusiasm for science, his 
tireless industry, his keen powers of observation, and his 
ability in constructive thinking and generalization. It 
has been well said that the history of his life was the his- 
tory of the development of the science of botany, espe- 
cially as applied to the plant-life of this continent. But 
it is not so much of Professor Gray the great botanist, 
successful teacher and unselfish, kindly man that we 
would speak, as of Professor Gray the Christian scientist. 
He was an earnest Darwinian, accepting fully the theory 
of evolution, and believing, as Darwin could not fully per- 
suade himself to believe, in the existence of a personal 
God. Those who have read Darwin’s receut biography 
have been depressed by the gloom of many passages 
which seem like the confessions of a sorrowful agnostic. 
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or any other conspicuous Democrat, in preference to Mr. 
Cleveland ?” 

The protest of the Sun against the attempt of Adminis- 
tration organs to stifle all discussion of the important 


| question of the Presidential succession is in every way 


| timely and proper. 
| ceedingly bad taste for any Democratic newspaper to 


It is, to say the least of it, in ex- 


deny to members of its own party the fullest liberty of 
speech and action as to so important a matter. It is not 
to be forgotten that Mr. Cleveland himself, during the 
campaign which resulted in his election and for some 
time subsequently, encouraged in every way the idea 
that he would not be a candidate for a second term. 
Certainly he has no right, now, to complain if leading 
men of the party, believing him to have been honest in 
the attitude then assumed, choose to confer and co- 
operate with a view of securing a suitable successor, And 
it is only just to add that if ‘‘ intrigue” is found any- 
where, it is among the President’s friends rather than 
among his opponents. The interference of Federal ofti- 
cials in the party primaries; the manipulation, or at- 
tempted manipulation, of State Committees in Mr. Cleve- 
land’s interest; the plotting here and there for the 


| humiliation of representative men like Mr. Randall—all 


this is simply unaccountable except upon the basis that 
it is part of an organized and widely extended scheme, 
instigated and managed by a secret cabal at Washington, 
and carried on with the knowledge and approval of the 
President. 

As yet there is no reason to doubt that Mr. Cleveland 
will be renominated as the candidate of his party, but 


| that result will not be promoted by arrogant denials, on 


the part of his supporters, of the right of other men 
equally able and equally sound in their Democracy to 
aspire to the Presidential office. 


WHAT ARE WE COMING TO? 


HAT are we coming to?” This is the cry we 
hear, day after day, from the grandmothers and 


“" 


| the maiden aunts and bachelor uncles as they listen to the 
| slangy speech, note the careless ways and see the disobe- 


| 
| dience of the younger generation. 


Professor Gray held and preached that evolution was to | 


be reconciled with the central fact of religion—the exist- 
ence of a God. He maintained that evolution implied 
and necessitated a plan and creative power capable of 
having conceived this marvelous system of growth and 
modification. His conclusion was that of Agassiz, al- 
though Agassiz rejected the doctrine of evolution and 
affirmed his belief in independent creations. 

The familiar cry that advanced science and theism 
are incompatible is silenced by the examples of Gray, an 
advanced evolutionist, and of Agassiz and Henry, al- 
though the latter two reached their conclusions by differ- 
ent roads. It is worth while to contrast the serene, 
assured belief of Gray with the doubt of Darwin, the 
agnosticism of Huxley and Spencer, or the spiritual 
sterility of Biichner and Vogt. The mouthings of un- 
scientific unbelievers like the noisy Bradlaugh or like 
Ingersoll are of little consequence, but there is a dis- 


They evidently con- 
trast the lawlessness of the young people of the time with 
their own silent, unquestioning obedience, and that not 
without proper pride in the picture they see of them. 
selves. 

They are scarcely the critics that the forward, riotous 
children of the day really need for their control, but there 
is not the slightest doubt in any one’s mind as to the dif- 
ference that exists between the child of to-day and the 
child of forty, or even twenty, years ago. The boy of to- 
day certainly calls his revered father ‘‘ The Guv’nor,” 
and the girl certainly dictates to her mother the very rib- 
bons she shall buy for her hair, to say nothing of other 


| more important dictations, and both are apt to be fash- 
| ionable men and women at the age of ten,. But what of 


position to lay too much stress upon the agnosticism of 


Huxiey or of Darwin. 
teleology conducted by the writers of the Bridgewater 


Moreovei, the discussions over | 


Treatises, Argyll and others, have preved sadly con- | 


fusing to many of the weaker brethren. 
various claims—that there was an impersonal First Cause 


which set the world in motion and then abstained from | 


further action; that matter can be traced back to 
the primitive atoms o7 the fiery mist, which, in clashing 
together, evolved form and organic existence—was no 
knowable First Cause behind these atoms? and so it 


We all know the | 


_ advised to do about her sheep—let them alone. 


goes ; teleology affirming a vague, mechanical First | 


Cause, agnosticism denying everything, materialism 
acknowledging only gross realities, and positivism re- 
ducing our lives to mathematical problems written on a 
slate, where we appear only as figures soon to be erased. 
All this is inexpressibly cheerless, 
couraging in negations or the vaguest of sociological 
abstractions. But there is something inspiring and re- 
assuring in the life of a man who had mastered all the 
secrets of his science, who held to a theory formerly re- 
garded as most radical, and who was confirmed by all 
this knowledge in belief in Deity and worship of his 
Creator. We believe Dr. James McCosh and Professor 
Drummond, author of ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World,” are also to be numbered among Christian evolu- 
tionists, but among professional scientists there has been 
no more noble example of the concord and union of re- 
ligion and science than that furnished by Professor Gray. 





IS IT AN ‘‘ INTRIGUE”? 

‘THE New York Sun vigorously objects to the charac- 

terization of the movement in opposition to the 
renomination of President Cleveland as ‘an intrigue.” 
An intrigue, it remarks, is something dishonorable, 
wrong, nocturnal and blameworthy. But what can there 
be that is wicked in the fact that leading Democrats, who 
believe the renomination of Mr. Cleveland would be im- 
prudent, have organized with a view of securing the 
nomination of Governor Hill for the Presidency? ‘‘ Has 
Mr. Cleveland a monopoly of the right to be the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President? Is it an offense against 


good morals to support Mr. Hill, Mr. Randall, Mr. Hewitt, 


There is nothing en- | 


that? Whose fault is it? Whose, indeed, but these same 
great-grandparents who made the sorrowing grandmothers 
and maiden aunts toe the mark without a flicker in their 
own pinafore days, 

Murder and sin and the old Adam that is in us are all 
bound, sooner or later, to escape from undue suppression, 
and the very stress that was laid upon the training of 
children forty years ago can no more avoid bringing 
about laxity within a few generations than any natural 
voleanie force can help showing itself about once in so 
often. 

That is why it has happened. Now, the question is, 
‘* What are we going to do about it?” Do? Why, we 
are going to do exactly what Little Mother Bopeep was 
It is not 
going to take any concerted movement on the part of the 
mothers and fathers of these United States to correct mat- 
ters as they now stand. The younger generation have 
already given due notice as to what may be expected. 
Watch the new babies that are just coming toddling 
along. See how exactly by clockwork they are coming. 


| They are bathed, fed and rocked—no, perished be the 





thought—they are laid in their cribs at the stroke of the 
hour, and their small ‘‘If you please, mammas,” and ‘‘ I 
thank you, papas,” come with equal regularity, while the 
mothers, who do not quite understand the way the thing 
works, are duly supplied with guide-books such as Baby- 
hood, and other magazines, that they may learn. 

There is never a chaperon like a flirt grown old; there 
is never a parent like an unruly child grown to man’s es- 
tate. Let them alone for bringing the children into line 
again—and keeping them there. 








THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN. 


T seems at first thought incredible that in a civilized and Christian 
city like New York there should be need of a society for the 
protection of children from cruelty—the cruelty, in too many in- 
stances, of their own parents or legal guardians. The degrce of 
depravity which the fact implies is indeed startling, and should 
stimulate inquiry as to the causes of a phenomenon so revolting. 


| The apologists of slavery were wont to say that kindness to the 


bondman was sufficiently assured by the fact that he was his mas- 
ter’s property ; but the men who made this assertion only betrayed 
their ignorance of human nature and of the extent to which it is 
liable to be perverted by despotic power. The New York Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children has been in existence only thir- 
teen years, and yet it has found no less than 32,994 cases calling for 
its protective intervention. This has involved the care and custody 


of 98,982 children, and 19,127 children were rescued and relieved, 
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During the year just closed 5,849 complaints were received and in- 
vestigated, 1,900 cases were prosecuted, 1,848 were convicted, and 
2,755 children were rescued and relieved, In this same period 1,834 
cases were investigated by direction of the Police Justices and 
Courts, and 1,444 were shown to be improper cases, thereby saving 
to the city and county the sum of $150,176. The Society has also 
collected from parents, by direction of the Police Justices, the sum 
of $7,826 for the care of children committed to institutions, and 
who but for this would have been a public charge. It works 
chiefly among the children of the poor, standing nobly as their 
guardian and protector, and doing service not only to these little 
suffering victims of crime and vice, but promoting the public wel- 
fare by its unceasing and vigilant efforts to purify and morally 
elevate the laboring classes. The cases specifically reported are 
most affecting, showing as they do the way in which the Society is 
doing its work and constantly extending its beneficent operations. 





TRENHOLM’'S CARE OF THE BANKS. 

\OMPTROLLER TRENHOLM’S Bill concerning the national 

/ banks is much like the advice given in Charles Reade’s novel 
of “Put Yours:if in his Place,” by a highly respectable old country 
magistrate to a young man who had discovered that certain striking 
bummers were about to take his life. ‘‘ Why not get your life in- 
sured?” asked the venerable fossil; as if giving his widow the 
means of making a dance over his grave was a timely substitute for 
averting his assassination. 

The national banking system, as a system, has furnished to the 
United States a currency in many respects the best ever known in 
any country, though one which, owing to causes outside its own 
structure, viz., to the existence of a legal-tender currency issued by 
the Government, in which its notes had to be made redeemable as 
a war exigency rather than as a banking expedient, it has never yet 
presented in practice that prompt redemption and that steady call 
for redemption of its notes in coin which is of the essence of a 
perfect system of paper money. This, however, would become a 
part of its practical operation whenever the greenbacks should be 
retired. 

In this condition of things, Mr. Trenholm proposes to reduce the 
amount of bonds required to be deposited as security for the re- 
demption of their notes from one-quarter to one-tenth of their 
capital—thus bringing the bonds into a definite ratio, not to the 
quantity of notes to be issued, as heretofore, but to the capital of 
the bank. But as this capital is not deposited, who knows what it 
is? As it is loanable, who knows where it is? As it is easily lost, 
who knows how much there is of it? A bank capital which it could 
not loan would not be a capital. It might be a pledge of security, 
but it could not be a capital, for capital is only that which can be 
subjected to the risks of business, 

If the notes are to bear a definite ratio, say one-tenth, to the 
capital, and the capital is to be a variable quantity that shifts with 
the success of the loans that are made by the bank and disappears 
with its losses, of what value is an accurate mathematical ratio to a 
quantity that is inherently gaseous and ethereal? This would not 
be a secured circulation in the sense in which the national bank 
circulation has heretofore been absolutely secured. Instead of 
bonds, it banks on ‘ words, words, words.” 

Mr. Trenholm has taken charge of a patient, the National Bank- 
ing System, which is suffocating for want of air, for security is the 
very oxygen of credit. He advises that no securities be supplied—in 
effect, that the windows be kept closed, that the victim be placed in 
a recumbent position wherein dying may be as easy as possible, 
and that it be closely shaved, and its hair combed, and have com- 
petent servants to turn its shriveling limbs into such postures as it 
can sustain with most ease while it is wasting away ; that its gruel 
consist of a daily diminishing proportion of barley-bran to a daily 

‘increasing quantity of east wind—to be injected, not into the lungs, 
but into the abdomen—and that a set of official examiners be ap- 
pointed to see that the gruel has the bellows applied to it with 
vigor ; and, finally, that the heirs and next of kin be not kept wait- 
ing the slow operation of a will or an intestate distribution, but be 
invited to carry off the estate of the expiring patient while the 
agonies inflicted by the windy gruel shall divert his feeble attention 
from the process of succession. 

‘*National bank notes, so long as any remain,” says Mr. Tren- 
holm, ‘‘may also be counted as part of the cash reserves.” While 
the patient is wasting it shall not be necessary to expose his naked- 
ness in order to weigh him, but he shail be lifted upon the scales, 
with pillows, blankets and bolsters about him, and official bulle- 
tins of his decline shall not distinguish between the weight of the 
individual and the weight of his environment. Could anything in 
finance be more sweetly and touchingly kind ? 

‘*No bank need keep a cash reserve against Government de- 
posits.” This means that the patient can have the gruel gratis 
without being obliged to show that he has any sugar te sweeten it 
with ; but how much he can have, is another question. Mr. Tren- 
holm also proposes to repeal the law restraining banks from loan- 
ing in one loan a sum larger than one-tenth of their capital. This 
is equivalent to approaching the bedside of a dying patient with 
the kindly permit to “go as you please.” It is as timely as to say 
to the white-winged goose, just as the hatchet is descending across 
its feathered and graceful epiglottis, ‘‘ Don’t lay all your eggs in 
one basket!” As the poor goose will never lay another egg, the 
advice is opportune, 

Then the national banks are not to be subjected to State and 
municipal taxes. This is like drawing a rope across the street in 
front of the residence of the expiring patient, sprinkling the pave- 
ment with sawdust and closing the blinds, It says to everybody, 
“The doctors have given him up. It’s only a question of a few 
hours. Let his last moments be peaceful.” 

Death in its mildest aspect cannot be wholly deprived of ita 
sting. But no one who has never seen Mr. Ed, Harrigan play the 
part of the undertaker in ‘‘The Leather Patch” can fully know 
how greatly relieved of terrors the Grim King may seem when he 
comes into the silent chamber leaning on the arm of a really 
solemn, demure, respectable tip-toe undertaker. Such an official 
is Mr, Trenholm, in preparing to lay out the National Banking 
System. His boots do not creak. His ankles are not rigid, but 
springy, a8 if animated by thoughts of his Bill. He moves about 
noiselessly, and is a little more sombrely joyous than Death itself 
could be if it should appear in its proper form. But those who see 
the remorseless destroyer around do not often ask afterwards if it 
is over. They know that the solemn event is past, 





THE BLISS OF INFORMALITY. 


pe ask sometimes very plaintive questions about society, 

and there 1s probably none that is asked oftener than, ‘* What 
can be more dreary than a conventional fashionable crush : a 
Jéte where your clothes are pulled from your back, your feet are 
crushed within their satin shoes, your digestion is assailed by 
senseless articles of refreshment, and your temper wrested from its 
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throne and sent to disgrace?” Well, one would naturally say, if 
matters could be proven to be in as bad a state as that—“‘ Nothing.” 

But before one began in good earnest to mourn with these 
mourners, one would rather stop and think if this be really a uni- 
versal suffering. Jotting down, one by one, the events of the pass- 
ing season where such troubles have been heaped upon the fashion- 
able head, and doing the same by the charming, half-informal, 
thoroughly well-bred occasions that have gone between, does not 
the power go rather to the pleasant hours than to the ones of 
misery? Now and then, society people are treated to a gorgeous 
peep-show given by some new member—or applicant—where every- 
thing that is costly and gorgeous and supposably “swell” is spread 
before their gaze. They often accept these invitations to Fairyland 
with many smiles and ‘‘much pleasure,” but all the while they 
remember in their heart of hearts that it is not the place for them. 
They remember that all the time this expensive show is going on 
their most exclusive apostles are tobogganing at Tuxedo, entertain- 
ing a happy few in their country house, or giving small dinner 
parties about a round table that refuses hospitality to more than 
twelve of even the most delightful people. 

The bow that has been so long bent in the hand of Fashion has 
become unbent after years of the highest tension, and the result is 
the perfection of all perfect hospitalities, the bliss of an unwonted 
and a charming informality. 





Sena TOR RIDDLEBERGER has not often entitled himself to the pub- 
lic approval in his somewhat erratic career as a legislator, but he is 
certainly right in his persistent demand that the secret sessions of 
the Senate shall be abolished. There is no possible justification for 
the existing practice of considering the people’s business behind 
shut doors, and it is high time that the Senate should recognize the 
demand of a practically unanimous public sentiment for open 
8ess10N8., 





TuE reports from the mining districts in Pennsylvania indicate 
that the strike is going to pieces. Many of the miners have already 
returned to work, in spite of the protest of the leaders, and it seems 
probable that the contest, like others which have preceded it, will 
result disastrously to all concerned. Every strike initiated, as this 
one was, without justification in the existing condition of things, 
simply aggravates the disorders of which workingmen complain, 
and makes their final removal more difficult and doubtful. 





OnE of the most hopeful signs of the times is the waking up of 
a portion of the Southern Press to the fact that there is a lack of 
sympathy between the political and the business South. While, as 
the Macon Sunday Times well says, the latter is inspired with a de- 
sire to advance, the former turns its face to the old and worn-out 
ideas of the past. The cause of this lack of sympathy in the South 
is not peculiar to that section. While the men who have been de- 
veloping its resources and building up its industries have been ab- 
sorbed in their private business, they have allowed the politicians 
of the old Bourbon school, which neither learns nor forgets any- 
thing, to select the legislators, governors and members of Con- 
gress. When the business men of the South take the politics of the 
South into their own hands, determine to abolish objectionable 
political methods, and see to it that the men who are chosen to 
office represent the new, and not the old, South, there will no 
longer be occasion to complain of a lack of sympathy between the 
business and the politics of that section. 





In spite of struggles and kicks, New York is still to have Wag- 
ner, and Wagner in allopathic doses. There is something very 
funny about the energetic protests of some Metropolitan Opera 
stockholders, the thinly disguised weariness of others, and the per- 
functory defense of German opera by those who have evidently 
been yearning for Italian melodies. But it appears that the apos- 
tles of German music-drama control the situation, and, as it ap- 
pears, also a considerable portion of the Press. These panegyrics, 
and the column of expositions of Teutonic mythological tales 
which need careful expurgation, may prove a little wearisome as a 
steady diet, but the true Wagnerite recognizes nothing else as 
deserving praise. But as a matter of fact, we suspect that peo- 
ple generally are not as wildly enthusiastic over Wagner as his 
votaries proclaim. We suspect that many opera-goers would like a 
little variety instead of constant repetitions of four-hour-long, 
ponderous music-dramas, and we are inclined to think that some 
who sit through the ‘‘ Goett« rdaemerung ” or ‘ Siegfried ” conceal 
a guilty longing for Italian opera. We have a large German popu- 
lation, and there are many Hebrews who are much interested in 
German music. Let us have Wagner by all means, but let us do 
away with the pretense that everybody wants Wagner, and Waguer 
only, all the time. 


Tue Bill introduced at Albany by Senator Ives providing that 
New York city shall pay for the education of the 3,000 inmates of 
the Catholic Protectory carries its condemnation on its face. The 
public-school system, which is one of the foundation-stones of Ame- 
rican institutions, is based upon the principle of impartial dis- 
regard of sects, or social conditions, or color. The Constitution dis- 
criminates in favor of no one religion. This is nota Roman Catholic 
country, and neither is it an Episcopalian country, nor a Jewish. 
It is unconstitutional folly to talk about taxing Protestants to pay 
for the education of Romanists, or Romanists to pay for Protest- 
ants. The public schools are freely open without discrimination to 
all, and on the understanding that they are so they are supported 
uncomplainingly by citizens, If there are any who prefer sectarian 
education, then the sects, and not the public, must provide the 
means. For nearly half a century repeated attempts have been 
made in one way or another to secure public funds for sectarian 
schools, At about the time of the Tweed Ring this attempt was 
partially successful. The result of obtaining appropriations for 
parochial schools was an immediate and dangerous falling’ off in the 
school attendance. The Ives Bil!l is unconstitutional, immoral and 
un-American in principle and in practice, and would prove subver- 
sive of an institution which true Americans cherish next to liberty. 





Because Mr. Spurgeon simply stated the fact that he had 
never received an honorarium from the American reprints of his 
two thousand sermons, one or two newspapers sneer at him as a 
‘preacher for revenue.” To no preacher, American or English, 
does the taunt so little apply. For twenty-seven years Mr. Spurgeon 
has preached to two congregations every Sunday, when not dis- 
abled by his malady, numbering over 6,000 every time. He has 
always limited his personal income to the necessities of his domestic 
life, devoting the large margin to his famous public and private 
rharities. Bigoted though he is in his Calvinistic creed, his Orphan- 
age is the most unsectarian charity of its kind, each child being ad- 
mitted by himself personally, and brought up until fifteen, entirely 
according to the degree of distress of each case, whatever the 
parents’ creed. Mr. Spurgeon has for years kept a large publish- 
ing-house actively employed disseminating his own works, These 
t\enty-tive years past he has been pestered to preach and lecture 








for pay; he has done a good deal of lecturing, but has never conde- 
scended to pocket a cent by it. An American lecture bureau which 
offered him $90,000 for a hundred lectures was told that a shipload 
of bullion would not induce him to take hold of the idea. His wife 
has been a confirmed invalid ever since their marriage, some 
twenty-seven or eight years ago. They have had only two sons ; 
one is a minister in Australia and the other in London. Neither of 
them possesses their father’s genius. Genius it is that has made 
Spurgeon the greatest pastor (not preacher) of the time, for he 
cannot be said to have exceptional intellectual powers. He has 
done more practical good in the world, chiefly among the poor, 
than the whole bench of bishops, and his immense common sense 
has saved his public benefactions from being hampered by extrava- 
gant management and onesidedness, though it has not saved him 
from being one of the narrowest theologians in England. The full 
extent of his good Samaritanism will not be known till he is dead, 
and then only his true greatness will appear. 





WE alluded last week to the passage of a resolution in Congress 
directing the Committee on Manufactures to investigate “ trusts.” 
The results of this investigation will have an important bearing 
upon the “trust” legislation proposed at Washington, and very 
likely upon the measures advocated at Albany. Congressman Ray- 
ner, of Maryland, has introduced a sweeping Bill which punishes 
by fine or imprisonment, d& both, any person or bodies of persons 
who enter into a combination to fix prices for any article of mer- 
chandise. But workingmen are specifically exempted from its pro- 
visions. The Bills introduced by Mr. Langbein in the State Senate 
and by Mr. Finn in the Assembly, and others yet to come, also aim 
at the suppression of ‘‘ trusts.” Unfortunately, the subject offers 
an inviting opportunity for vote-hunters to play the demagogue, 
and a great deal of demagogism will be developed in the course of 
legislative attempts to restrict this evil. Nevertheless, it is necessary 
that something should be done, and after Congress has exercised 
the right, which seems to us undeniable, of examining into the 
operations of these vast aggregations of capital, it should be possi- 
ble to frame legislation which will not interfere with the eonstitu- 
tional rights of individuals or associations, nor discriminate in favor 
of classes, It may appear, however, that such legislation should be 
enacted by States rather than by Congress, but to this there would 
be certain obvious practical objections, 





RECENTLY issued Government statistics make the debt of 
Canada at the close of the last fiscal year $273,164,000.- Of this 
amount nearly two-thirds is held abroad, #171,675,700 being pay- 
able in London. Since confederation, in 1867, there has been 
added to the debt of Canada #151,585,000, and in that period there 
has been spent on capital account $169,524,000, or $17,939,000 more 
than the increase in the debt, the excess corresponding with the 
surplus revenues for these years. In this amount of capital ex~ 
penditure is included an allowance of debts to the Provinces 
of $30,743,000 ; construction of the Canada Pacific, $61,769,000 ; 
Intercolonial Railway, #32,049,000; and for the various public 
works, #37,243,000. These four items make up more than the 
whole increase of the debt since the union, and out of the surplus 
revenues the expense of the purchase, survey and organization of 
the Northwest has been defrayed. Since the Dominion came in 
existence, a little over twenty years ago, the interest on the 
national debt has been reduced from 4.5 per cent. to 3.18 per cent., 
a decrease which represents a saving of over $3,500,000 a year. 
These figures certainly speak well for the finances of Canada, and 
thongh the debt is enormous to be borne by a population of less 
than 5,000,000, still it shonld be remembered that the country is 
vast in extent, of incalculable value, and that every dollar of this 
increase of Canadian indebtedness since confederation was spert 
upon necessary public works, and in opening up the vast domain 
in the Northwest for settlement. 





Tue present Freshman Class at Cornell University is the largest 
that ever entered that institution ; and its president, a Mr. Davis, 
is undoubtedly a bigger man than any of his predecessors. In 
accordance with a good old college custom, the Sophomores kid- 
napped President Davis in time to prevent his attendance at the 
annual banquet of his class. Blindfolded and bound, he was driven 
about the streets of Ithaca in a closed carriage, then taken out and 
walked a bit in the dusk, and finally imprisoned in a honse which, 
for all he knew, might have been in some town at the other end of 
the county. Incredible as it may seem, however, the captain fresh- 
man recognized the sound of a church-bell, which enabled him to 
guess his whereabouts, and he made a dash for liberty and the class 
dinner. The short cut required by the exigencies of his escape took 
him throngh a second-story window, which he did not even stop to 
open. The curtains, and most of the glass, he took with him. 
Fortunately there was a snow-bank underneath, so that President 
Davis was restored to his admiring classmates intact, and not, as 
might have been expected, that pitiable object known in the col- 
lege slang as a “ P. W.” — physical wreck. The abductors were 
arrested and tried in the town Police Court for disorderly con- 
duct. Conviction would have meant expulsion fom the University. 
Matters were rapidly shaping towards that direful consummation, 
when Professor Collin, of the Law School, happened in and took 
charge of the case, which he succeeded in getting dismissed. This 
clever stroke will undoubtedly assure an unexpected boom, at least 
amongst the Class of ‘90, for the new law department at Cornell. 





Tue Legislature of Ohio, by an Act passed May 4th, 1885, estab- 
lished the plan of paroling prisoners, which has remained in force 
until the present time, and is working in a manner satisfactory to 
the Board of Managers. ‘The law conferred upon the Board power 
to establish rates and regulations by which any prisoner under 
sentence for other crime than murder in the first or second degree, 
and who has served the minimum term provided for the crime for 
which he was convicted, and who has not previously been convicted 
of a felony, may be allowed to go upon parole outside of the build- 
ings and inclosures, but te remain while on parole in the legal 
custody and under the control of the Board, and subject at any 
time to be taken back to prison by order of the said Board. The 
Board gives the paroled prisoner a certificate setting forth that he 
is permitted to leave the prison to test his ability to refrain from 
crime and lead an honest life. His parole extends for a period of 
six months, during which time he is to make a monthly report of 
himself and of his conduct. The Board of Managers, of course, 
fixes the place where he is to reside and prescribes the work he is 
todo. He is to abstain from intoxicating drinks and other immoral 
conduct. No prisoner is paroled who has not been in the first grade, 
continuously, for a period of at least four months ; nor until satis- 
factory evidence is furnished that employment has been found for 
him from some responsible person. This parole system has not yet 
been upon trial long enough to determine its permanent effects ; 
but the results, so far aa revealed, are very encouraging. It requires 
to be very carefully administered, however, ip order to avoid abuses. 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated Foreign Press.— SEE Pace 431. 
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FRANCE —SNOW ON TsE PALMS OF THE QUAI MASSENA, AT NICE. 




















ABYSSINIA.—CAMP OF AN ITALIAN BRIGADE AT SCIMMIE, ON THE NEW RAILWAY LINE BETWEEN MASSOWAH AND SAATT, 
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LOUISIANA.— HON. HENRY C. WARMOTH, REPUBLICAN 


CANDIDATE FOR GUVERNOR. 
PHOTO, BY WASHBURNE, 


PRINCE PAK CHUNG YANG, 


First ENvoy FROM COREA TO THE UNITED STATES. 
HE appointment of an Envoy and Minister from the far-away 
Kingdom of Corea to the United States is an important for- 


ward step in the progress 
of that aspiring people. 
It proves to the world 
that the King and his 
Cabinet are beginning to 
realize the importance 
and desirability of a clo- 
ser intercourse, commer- 
cial and otherwise, with 
the nations of the earth, 
particularly the United 
States, this being the 
only Government honor- 
ed with a Legation all to 
itself, one other Corean 
Embassy having been 
credited to the five prin- 
cipal nations of Europe. 

Pak Chung Yang, the 
new Minister, was born in 
Corea, in 1840, and is a no- 
ble of the Second Order, 
there being twelve degrees 
of rank from the gentry 
up. There are two classes 
in Corea, the gentry and 
commoners, The nobility, 
as a matter of course, are 
raised from the gentry, 
commencing at the low- 
est and going up to the 
highest, and by competitive 
examination. The pres- 
ent Envoy to the United 
States advanced himself 
to his enviable and high 
position by merit alone, 
and not by political favor- 
itism. He reads Corean 
and Chinese. A stranger 
would imagine that the 
Corean and Chinese alpha- 
bets were one and the 
same, but they are quite 
different. Before being 
appointed Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, Pak 
Chung Yang was Presi- 
dent of the Home Depart- 
ment—an office similar to 
our Secretary of the In- 
terior — and previous to 
that was the Ussa, or 
secret inspector of the 
public offices and officials 
throughout Corea, Min- 
ister Yang is a man of 
wealth, in rice plantations 
and slaves. The latter 
are in the same condition 
as the ex-serfs of Russia 
formerly were. They can- 
not be sold except with 
the land on which they 
were born. The Minister 
is married ; has one legal 
wife, all others being con- 
cubines, No male is con- 
sidered a full man until 
he is married. The mar- 
ried men wear their hair 
coiled up on the tops of 
their heads, while the 
single ones wear it down 
their backs in plaits, like 
our schoolgirls; so the 
married men and bache- 
lors are always recogniz- 
able at sight. The mem- 
bers of the present 
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Legation are all married, and men of rank, except thé 
three servants ; even Dr. H. N. Allen, formerly of Dela- 
ware, O., is married, a noble of the second rank, and the 
English Secretary. He has brought his wife and children 
with him, but the ten Coreans left their wives behind 
them, 

Minister Yang is small in stature, but has a large head, 
an intelligent face and a positive will. His complexion is 
saffron-colored ; his eyes are black, dreamy and inquisitive; 
and his hands are smaller and more tapering than those 
of most delicate ladies. He dresses in the costume of his 
country, and his garments are of the finest materials 
silks of various colors ; his tall and unique-shaped hat is 
made of horsehair; and the insignia worn at his waist 
and breast denote the rank of the wearer. The members 
of the Legation all wear their hats on in the house, and 
even eat with them on at the diplomatic dinners of the 
President. 


HENRY CLAY WARMOTH, 
REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR OF LOUISIANA. 


TF\HE Republicans of Louisiana seem to be disposed to 
make a vigorous campaign for the control of the State, 
and if they could heal factional differences they might, 
with a fair election, achieve success. The nomination of 
Henry Clay Warmoth as their candidate for Governor is a 
distinct challenge to the Democracy, and will no doubt 
tend to consolidate that party and add to the bitterness 
of the coming canvass. At the same time Mr. Warmoth’s 
leadership and capacity as an organizer will greatly 
strengthen his party. He has already announced that he 
will make a vigorous campaign, visiting every parish in 
the State, and will commence in Monroe, the centre of 
the bulldozed parishes. Mr. Warmoth further said, in a 
recent interview, that if ‘‘fairly or substantially beaten” 
he would make no complaint or opposition, but he did not 
want to be *‘ cheated or robbed,” in which event he would 
certainly be heard from. He hoped this would not be, 
because it would be disastrous to the material progress of 
the State. 
Mr. Warmoth was born in Illinois, was Lieutenant-colonel 
in a Missouri regiment, and was elected Governor of 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
FROM A SKETCH BY J. SHAW, 
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HIS EXCELLENCY PAK CHUNG YANG, FIRST ENVOY AND MINISTER 
PLENIPOTENTIARY FROM COREA TO THE UNITED STATES. 
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PENNSYLVANIA,--MODELING THE STATUE OF WILLIAM PENN, DESIGNED TO SURMOUNT THE DOME OF THE NEW CITY HALL, 


Louisiana in 1868, when 
twenty-six years of age, 
being succeeded in 1872 
by William Pitt Kellogg. 
His administration, com- 
mencing simultaneously 
with the withdrawal of 
military rule, was marked 
by the intense partisan- 
ship which characterized 
all the so-called ‘ carpet- 
bag” domination of the 
time. Of late years he 
has not actively partici- 
pated in politics, devoting 
himself instead to the de- 
velopment of the indus- 
tria] interests of the tate, 
and the fact that he is 
positively: identified with 
the State and its prosper- 
ity will possibly count to 
his credit in the present 
contest. The State Con- 
vention by which he was 
nominated took decided 
ground in favor of the 
protection of home indus- 
tries, invited bona fide 
immigration, pledged the 
party to the support of a 
liberal educational policy, 
‘** condemned the proscrip- 
tive practices of the State 
Government in political 
affairs,” and solicited the 
co-operation of all citizens 
in the maintenance of 
measures looking to the 
tranquillity and progress 
of the State. 





MODELING THE 
STATUE or WILLIAM 
PENN. 

HE immense figure of 

William Penn, which 
18 designed to surmount 
the dome or clock-tower 
of the new City Hall in 
Philadelphia, is now fairly 
under way. Mr. Alexan- 
der Caulder, the chief 
modeler for the public 
buildings, a few months 
ago finished the full-size 
clay model, and now the 
work of casting from this 
with plaster-of-paris is 
almost entirely finished 
also, - 

The figure, the largest 
in the world ever designed 
or finished, will, when 
completed, be of bronze, 
36 feet high, and will 
weigh 30 tons. It repre- 
sents Penn in the full 
vigor of manhood, and 
with physical proportions 
at once massive and im- 
pressive. The face is taken 
from the original painting 
presented to the Histo- 
rical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania by his grandson, 
Granville Penn ; and his 
figure corresponds with 
Dixon's description of 
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him : “‘ Erect in stature, every motion indicating 
honest pride, in every limb and feature | the ex- 
pression of a serene and manly beauty. He is 
represented at the age of thirty-eight years, and 
his costume #s that in vogue during the last years 
of the reign of Charles IL, the date of his first 
visit to this country. 

The figure is in a speaking attitude, and the 
left hand is represented as holding the original 
charter of the City of Philadelphia. The statue 
being intended to represent him in his relation to 
the city, rather than to the State, this was deemed 
the more appropriate symbol. , 

The illustration shows the work of construction 
on one section of the body, and represents the legs 
as they now appear after having been cast in 
plaster-of-paris —the modeler and his assistants 
being engaged in trimming up the cast. When all 
the sections are placed together, and the figure 
tinished in plaster, it will be divided again, and 
the sections forwarded to the founders, to be cast 
in bronze, 

Many tons of plaster are used, and immense 
steel bars pass through the body and are bolted 
together at the joints of the sections, in order to 
sustain the tremendous weight, and distribute the 
supporting power equally through all parts of the 
great figure. ~ 








A NEGLECTED GRAVE. 


Ba egret grave; how soon forgot! 
+% A blackened stone, rank grass, dead leaves, 
A narrow mound that ne'er receives 
A fond attention, mark the spot 
Where one, whose name no carving shows, 
Lies wrapped in mortal's last repose. 


Up yonder hill, years gone apace, 
A funeral cortége crept— tears tell 
From kindred eyes ; a mournful knell 
Announced an end to life’s swift race. 
And now, all those who sorrowed then, 
In endless peace are here again. 


What care the dead if selfish aims 
Afford no time for long respect’ 
If stately shaft or cold neglect 
Extol or slight their empty names? 
Alas ' their usefulness is o'er, 
The busy world needs them no more, 


But do not we, whose beings thrill 
With buoyant life and sturdy powers, 
Keep bright the hope in solemn hours, 
That, when our throbbing hearts are still, 
Some faithful friend will ever keep 
A loving vigil o’er our sleep? 
Howarp M. Hoke. 


‘*THE CAP'N’S MISS ANGEL.” 
By CeLeste M. A. WINSLOW. 

JES, they are always telling about the bitter- 

y ness of Southern women towards the North- 
ern soldiers during the war, but I know one 
rather notable exception, to say the least. 

You see it all began in a prison-pen down South. 
A mighty queer place, too, for the beginning of 
anything like a bit of romance ! 

Now, I know all your friends were on the South- 
ern side, and so were half of mine, for that matter, 
and I’m not going to say a harsh word ; but every- 
body knows how we lived on musty meal, and 
fought over an extra bone with a tidbit of gristle 
on it, and all that, till the manhood was pretty 
near gone out of us if the life wasn’t ; and we got 
so we could listen to a poor fellow crying for a 
drop of water all night, and not so much as turn 
over a hand, 

But our company—or what was left of it— 
hadn’t been in long enough for that yet, and we 
still tried to joke and laugh and keep our courage 
up. The captain was a fine-looking man, though 
he was growing rather thin on the new rations, 
and his uniform was rather too rusty for orna- 
mental purposes. I couldn’t help feeling sorry 
for him, knowing how daintily he had been 
brought up—an only son—and any sort of hard- 
ship was new to him. But he fared no better than 
the rest of us, then. 

Sometimes a party of ladies would come to take 
a peep at the prisoners, to see what ‘‘ those horrid 
Yanks” looked like. Not much ‘“ Yankee” about 
me, a ‘‘ Hawkeye,” born and brought up in Iowa, 
but it was all the same down there. One day 
shecame. Not alone, but we had no eyes for any- 
body else. I couldn't make you understand how 
beautiful she was if I were to talk all day. She 
was a blossom of the sunny South, sure. Her fea- 
tures were fine and clear-cut like marble, and her 
eyes lit up her face in the most wonderful way. 
Did I speak of her pure, creamy-white complexion ? 
And her long, jetty curls hung ‘way down her shoul- 
ders, as soft and shining as silk, She wore a red 
rose at her throat, and it seemed to make a faint 
pink reflection on her chin. I always think of 
that when I see a red rose now, 

I never quote poetry, and couldn’t remember a 
dozen lines to save my life, but a sister of mine 
was always reading it, and something about 


—*a splendid angel, newly drest—” 


kept running through my head when I looked at 
her. 

We all noticed that she appeared “ struck,” as 
they say, with the captain. I remember one of 
the men laughed, afterwards, and told him he had 
conquered the enemy that time without a single 
shot. But he received only a savage glare for 
reply. 

The next day the same lovely creature came 
beside the high board fence which surrounded our 
prison-yard, followed only by a colored maid carry- 
ing acovered basket, She lingered, hesitatingly, as 
if waiting to see some one in particular, and I felt 
certain that the captain was that one. So I quietly 
urged him to step near the fence where he could 
be seen, 

What a blessing it proved to us that the boards 
had been perfectly green when the fence was built, 
so that they had shrunk in the burning sunshine 
and left those wide spaces between! For now, 
the lady cautiously approached and displayed a 
basket of ripe, luscious peaches, which, one by 


one, were carefully slipped through till the cap- 
tain’s pockets were filled. 
were secretly divided among the favored group 
of ravenous men, 

Heavens! how we felt towards that woman! 
We had to speak of her by some name, and our 
feelings wouldn’t let us regard her as anything 
less than an angel, and that line kept going 
through my head, so we called her Miss Angel 
‘the Cap’n’s Miss Angel.” 

And the very next day she proved herself an 
angel indeed, by coming and repeating the grati- 
fying performance. After the fruit had disap- 
peared, and the stones had been carefully cracked 
for the kernels, and the shells saved for carving 
purposes—you know we couldn’t afford to waste 
any kind of material in those days—one of the 
men stepped up with a confidential air. 

‘*Cap’n,” said he, ‘‘ Miss Angel asked me in er 
mighty blushin’ sort o’ way ef you was er married 
man, an’ I ‘lowed probable it might be best, so I 
told her I reckon not.” 

** Tdiot !” burst out the second lieutenant, in a 
hoarse whisper. ‘‘ Why didn’t you tell her he never 
so much as thought of marrying in his life! Now, 
who knows if she'll ever come again ?” 

‘* Why, of course, I should tell her the truth,” 
interposed the captain, with a troubled air. 

‘The truth !” said the lieutenant, sarcastically. 
‘Is this a time to prattle about the truth? If 
you want to live to meet your wife again in this 
world, deny her existence now! I tell you half a 
peach is worth more to each one of us than the 
whole week's rations !” 

**That’s so!” chimed in a dozen poor fellows. 
‘*Don’t let her haul off on the peaches !” 

*‘T felt that first half all over me,” whined the 
corporal, He had been wounded and was very 
weak, and was only a great overgrown boy at 
best ; he was always talking about his mother’s 
mince-pies and doughnuts. 

It was plainly to be seen that the captain was 
nervously watching for the appearance of Miss 
Angel on the following day. She did not come 
till towards evening, and then I heard her say, 
softly: 

“If you have a wife at home, it must be very 
hard for her.” 

We all rushed to the rescue. 

‘“*Ha! ha!” we laughed in chorus, crowding 
around the captain. ‘Only think of the cap’n 
having a wife!” ‘‘Does he look like a family 
man ?” ‘Why, don’t you see, miss, that he was cut 
out for a regular old bach ?” 

The young lady lifted her eyes to his reddening 
face, and then turned away, with her own cheeks 
like Southern roses. 

After this it became more difficult to smuggle 
supplies of any kind through the fence, but Miss 
Angel had a woman’s wit, and managed to elude 
the vigilance of the additional guards. Sometimes 
she wonld come at a late hour in the evening, 
accompanied by her maid, and stealthily slip 
through the cracks the goodies that served to keep 
the breath of life in us a little longer. More than 
once I saw Captain Covert bending over a slip of 
paper in the moonlight, and I knew perfectly well 
that his beautiful benefactress had written the 
words of comfort she could not speak. Of course, 
it was no more than was due if he took the stump 
of a pencil and attempted to scribble his grateful 
thanks in reply. 

It is true I felt a trifle uneasy once in a while, 
and might have experfenced some twinges of con- 
science, only it was in war times, and I remem- 
bered that all is fair in love or war. In fact, I 
began to fear there was a little too much of both 
in this case! 

I knew, what no one else did, that the captain’s 
marriage had been a genuine love-match on one 
side only ; he was young, and the lady had long 


parents adored the young lady. The marriage 
had taken place when his mother was on her 
deathbed, in order that her wishes might be 
gratified. 

But the day came at last when the captain was 
ordered for exchange. I knew he had a hurried 
word with Miss Angel before he was taken away, 
and I could imagine a dainty white handkerchief 
fluttering from a vine - covered veranda as the 
train rushed by bearing him on his way to the 
North, while his thin hand waved a dilapidated 
hat in return. 

As for the rest of us, we were guarded more 
closely than before ; we were no longer allowed to 
go near the fence; and as our lot became more 
unendurable, there were fewer of us to bear it. 
The big, boyish corporal would never again moan 
about his mother’s mince-pies ; and— But it’s the 
captain's story I’m telling. 

I could hardly realize my own good fortune on 
finding myself free and on my way homeward. 
For the war, at last, was ended. I got myself 
well clothed in flesh and in respectable garments 
as soon as possible, and then I went to a neighbor- 
ing town to call on Captain Covert. 

At the door of his tasteful cottage the servant 
informed me that my friend was not in, and that 
his wife was too indisposed to see any one ; but 
my card proved an open sesame, and Mrs. Covert 
received me with eagerness. Sle seemed greatly 
agitated, and at once began to explain the cause, 

“You cannot fail to see that I am in trouble,” 
she said ; ‘‘and I wish to talk with you about a 
painful mystery, which you, perhaps, can ex- 
plain.” 

My heart gave a terrible thump just then, but I 
assured her of my willingness to be of any assist- 
ance possible, 

*T shall have to tell you,” she began, in a trem- 
nlous voice, ‘‘that since the captain’s return he 
has received many letters which have been care- 
fully concealed from me. He does not know that 
I am aware of the fact, but more than once I have 
caught glimpses of the envelopes directed in a 
feminine hand. I have felt that some portion of 





my husband's experience at the South was with- 


been his father’s ward, and adored him, while his | 


And very soon they | 
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| 


| 
| 


| 





held from me. This morning I happened to 
glance out of the window, and my attention was 
| instantly attracted to a lady dressed in deep black 
and heavily vailed, walking on the opposite pave- 
ment. She was very elegant in form, and I fancied 
she must be beautiful, but could only see a mass 
of long black curls falling on her shoulders, At 
that moment I heard our front door opened and 
hastily closed, and the captain rushed down the 
Then 
they walked rapidly along and turned the first 
corner. As soon as I could collect my thoughts I 
sent down to the office ; but he did not go there. 
He has not been home since. Now, lieutenant, 
ean you tell me of any acquaintance formed dur- 
ing the war ?—any lady whe ee 

Here she broke down utterly. 

‘My dear madam,” I said, with as much com- 
posure as I could assume, ‘if there was anything 
to be told, the captain would be the first one to in- 
form you. It is doubtless the secret of somebody 
else which he is not at liberty to reveal. Several 
ladies did show us kindness down South, and this 
may be one who desires some favor in return.” 

It is cowardly of me, but I would rather face a 
regiment of the enemy than see a woman in tears, 
so I promised to find the captain, and made my 
escape on the double-quick. 

I may as well confess that I went directly to the 
depot, and looked through the train about to 
start, and then, quite ashamed of my suspicions, 
returned to the principal hotel and stepped in. 
There was Captain Covert, hurriedly coming out. 

‘Good heavens! lieutenant, is that you ?” he 
cried. ‘*What strange chance has brought you 
just at this moment ?” 

** Well, at least vou don’t seem very glad to see 
me,” I returned, jocosely. 

“You shall judge.” was his reply. ‘‘I am in 
trouble, and you are the only person in the world 
to help me.” 

He drew me one side and explained in a low 
tone. 

“Tt is impossible that you should have forgotten 
‘Miss Angel ’—she is here, in this very hotel ! She 
has often written me, beautiful, womanly letters ; 
but, lieutenant, I had never, no, never, been brave 
enough to reveal to her that cruel deception! I 
tell you I have endeavored to be cool and judi- 
cious ; I have replied with assurances of simple 
friendship ; and yet everything has been miscon- 
strued, regarded in a different light. She has 
fancied me sensitive on account of poverty, or 
overburdened with a rare unselfishness, or some- 
thing of the sort—and she has given me such love 
as is seldom bestowed on man.” 

The captain wiped the drops from his pale fore- 
head and repressed a groan. 

‘Thad not heard from her for a longer time 
than usual, and felt a presentiment that some- 
thing would occur. This morning I was thunder- 
struck to recogifize her figure across the street 
from my house. She did not wish to send her 
card to me at that early hour, but ascertained my 
number from tle hotel clerk and gratified a ro- 
mantic impulse to gaze upon the house where I 
live. I dared not undeceive her till in her room, 
where her maid was in waiting. Then I made a 
clean breast of it ; and it has nearly killed her !” 

Well, that was bad enough, certainly. 

**But what do you expect me to do?” I asked. 
**T reckon Miss Angel can’t be induced to transfer 
her affections. Here I am, ready to fall down and 
adore her, but she wouldn’t so much as waste a 
glance on me! That is the way with women— 
they are for ever throwing their hearts where 
they’re not wanted, and turning the cold shoulder 
to men who would die for them.” 

“Don't jest,” he replied, reproachfully. ‘‘She 
did nothing of the kind—that is, you know she 
believed me to be free, and my manner was, to 
say the least, encouraging. It was her heavenly 
pity—always so near akin to love—that led to all 
this wreck of happiness.’’ 

‘*Her heavenly pity for the rest of us wasn’t 
akin to love,” I said, grimly. 

The captain grasped my arm. 

‘“‘What I ask of you is to come forward as a 
friend who has the right, and care for her till she 
is able to travel, and then accompany her to her 
friends, where she has been recently visiting. I 
do not consider it safe for her to travel alone with 
her maid, especially as she was so thoughtless as 
to bring a large sum of money. Yes, Miss Angel 
wished to place in my hands ‘a trifle’ to repay me 
for a small portion of the sufferings endured while 
a prisoner. She has long been an orphan, and 
now is very wealthy, since the death of an uncle 
in Baltimore. Of course, it was not to be thought 
of—it was all impossible,” said the captain, color- 
ing deeply. 

“TI will do everything you desire,” I said. “It is 
the only way I can express my admiration of your 
goodness. Some men I know would have lost their 
sense of right and wrong in such an emergency as 
this. But now you must make haste—there is an- 
other who is also suffering—your wife. She saw 
your meeting with the mysterious lady, and has 
all the time been aware of your correspondence 
with some one, Explain enough of this unhappy 
affair to restore her peace of mind—you ought to 
know how.” 

‘Has it come to that?” cried the captain. ‘‘How 
can I reveal to my wife the fact that another 
woman loves her husband?” 

The Good Book says something about the deceit- 
fulness of the heart. Well, here was the actual 
difficulty—the captain feared the impossibility of 
keeping from his wife the fact that her husband 
loved that other woman ! 

I don’t know in what way it was managed, but 
when I dined with Captain Covert and his wife, 
in the evening, according to agreement, all mis- 
understanding seemed to have been pleasantly 
adjusted. Mrs. Covert called him ‘ dear” very 
conspicuously, and her husband was extremely 
attentive to her wants. I knew that his thoughts 
lingered with the suffering girl only a few blocks 
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distant ; but all wear masks in this life. The pol- 
ished proprieties and social amenities are great 
things, that’s a fact! 

‘My wife is a noble woman,” said the captain, 
afterwards; ‘‘and now do all you can for her.” 

I did all I could for Miss Argel. Sne was com- 
pletely prostrated, but rallied in the morning, and 
insisted upon leaving that day. 

“T must go!” she cried, sharply. 
ment I remain here is a disgrace!” 

The parting between the two was brief. For an 
instant their eyes met, and then the captain lifted 
her white hand to his lips and was gone. Her vail 
was lowered, and leaning heavily upon her maid, 
she entered the carriage, and we were driven to 
the depot. 

During the journey my beautiful charge main- 
tained absolute silence, reclining on her cushions 
with face concealed from view by the folds of her 
heavy vail, At the end of the twenty-four hours’ 
ride, as I nearly lifted the trembling form up the 
steps of her friend’s residence, she turned and 
begged me to call in the morning. 

I was only too glad of one more opportunity to 
look into that lovely face and listen to her voice. 
Promptly at the hour I was ushered into a shaded 
parlor to await her entrance. And when she 
floated towards me through the flower-scented 
gloom she still appeared to me as that “splendid 
angel, newly drest "—ah! now I recalled the re- 
mainder of it—‘‘save wings, for heaven !” 

It made me shudder—-were the wings growing 
now? 

Her step was faltering, and the entire expressioi: 
of her face and attitude was one of helpless suffer- 
ing. Wounded pride flamed in the depths of those 
wonderful eyes. 

She gave me her hand—the most charming hand 
Tever saw. It was icy coid. 

“T wish to thank you for all your kindness,” 
she said, simply, ‘‘and to say that I forgive you 
all, though it was cruel!” 

She buried her face for an instant in her lace 
handkerchief. 

It was a hard thing for me, but I said some awk- 
ward words about the force of circumstances, anil 
sincere regrets and everlasting sorrow, and I don't 
know what. I did noé tell her that it was the trial 
of my life to aid her in falling in love with any 
man, married or single, other than myself! I've 
been considered a passably good-looking fellow, 
but I hadn't the vanity nor the courage to say 
that. 

‘And I want to assure you,” Miss Angel went 
on, lifting her flushed face, *‘ that I am not one of 
those young ladies who bestow their hearts easily; 
there is not in the whole world another to whom I 
could have yielded so much, unsought !” 

I think I colored with something like deeper 
humiliation just then. 

‘*T have always been accustomed to having my 
own sweet will,” she added, apologetically ; ‘* per- 
haps that is why the idea of being thwarted never 
occurred to me.” 

When I felt obliged to say good-by, she drew out 
a tiny watch, gleaming with brilliants, and laid it, 
with its costly chain, in my hand. 

‘Say to him that his wife must wear this for his 
sake, and that he—yes, sometimes he must look at 
it for mine.” 

She handed me a velvet case to hold the gift, and 
then drawing a diamond ring from her slender 
finger, bade me keep it for my * bright particular 
star.” 

Could she imagine the truth? 

She was my star ; and how could I ever content 
myself with a flickering rushlight? 

The next moment I had gone out into the daz- 
zling sunlight—I suppose it was dazzling, but it 
seemed as if I had left all brilliance in that dark- 
ened room — But it is the captain’s story I'm 
telling. 

I think Mrs, Covert had no objection to wearing 
the beautiful gift—at least she expressed none in 
my hearing, when, soon after, it decorated her 
rather commonplace figure. The captain had been 
an exemplary husband, and now succeeded once 
more in securing his wife’s happiness. But he 
grew more reticent towards me, and I did not in- 
trude myself. Yet he was a curious study to me 
at that time ; the mental conflict was continually 
going on, although the case had been already defi- 
nitely decided. He became absurdly anxious to 
discover some hitherto unremarked perfections in 
his undeniably plain wife ; he magnified her vir- 
tues to a ridiculous degree. There were no children 
to demand his love and care, and his thoughts 
wandered off to that lovely, lonely girl shedding 
silent tears of wounded affection and pride over 
her shattered ideal. 

Afterwards we saw her name among European 
wanderers ; she was in Paris, Rome, at Lucerne : 
flitting to and fro restlessly. Then she lingered a 
long time at Mentone, and we heard no more, 

Captain Covert astonished his friends by rushing 
into wild speculations, at times doing well, but 
oftener losing largely on his investments, 

It was on one of the latter occasions that, he 
came to me for advice, and perhaps a little assist- 
ance. It was at my boarding-place, and I was 
obliged to leave him for a half-hour with the 
morning newspapers while I kept an engagement 
with a lawyer. When I returned I was shocked to 
find the captain prostrate on the floor in an un- 
conscious condition. 

I soon brought him around, so that he was able 
to gasp, faintly : 

“Tt is all over!” 

‘What! you don’t mean——” 

He pointed to the paper beside him, I seized it, 
and read the brief notice of her death—she who 
was in the thoughts of both of us, 

It was several days before the captain could 
command himself sufficiently to meet his friends 
at home. I kept him with me, and pleaded for 
him the excuse of a trifling illness. Then he went 
out again, and assumed the brave front which is 
demanded of us all, Once more we two had a 
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confidential interview, when the word came that 
the larger portion of Miss Angel's fortune was left 
unreservedly to him ; and then the vail was drawn, 
and we said no more of the past. 

The captain, with his wife, spent a year or more 
abroad, and, returning, he threw himself into the 
maelstrom of American politics, in which he has 
been whirling ever since. He finds satisfaction 
only in such a life, and is accounted a successful 
man in every respect—in fact, one of Fortune’s 
favorites, 

His wife? Oh, Mrs. Covert has blossomed out 
into quite a leader in society ; and also distin- 





guishes herself as patron of various public chari- | 


ties. They live in excellent style, and entertain 
royally. Yet, as is often remarked, there is the 
proverbial skeleton in every closet ; and now you 
understand what it is in the Covert mansion. 

The diamond ring? Oh, yes; Ihave it yet. J 
was the one who was ‘‘cut out for an old bach ”— 
I might as well acknowledge that, though it’s the 
captain’s story I’ve been telling. 


THE INDIANA WHITE CAPS. 


i ig band of Hoosier ‘regulators’? who are 
known as White Caps, from the Ku-Klux- 


like masks which they wear, are a species of | 


social vigilantes, who occupy themselves with en- 
forcing correction of notorious abuses rather than 
with summary dealings in capital punishment. 
Petty thieves, incendiaries, bad characters of 
both sexes who infest the country along the great 
railway lines, and social offenders whose misde- 
meanors are liable to escape the regular processes 
of the law, are ‘‘rounded up” by the White Caps, 
and either expelled from their neighborhood, or 
bound under severe penalties to reform. These 
regulators do not hesitate to impress their lessons 
by means of corporeal punishment, and the raw- 
hide is their favorite medium. Only last week 
our correspondent, whose illustration appears 
elsewhere, supplied the particulars of a character- 
istic case of the administration of White Cap 
justice in Wayne County, Ind. A married man 
who had deserted his wife and family to elope with 
a young girl was captured by a masked and armed 
band. He was stripped to the waist, and tied up 
to a tree, to receive fifty lashes administered with 
a will. He was then sent home to his wife and 
children, with a warning that any further attempt 





at desertion would be frustrated, and visited with | 


dire punishment, 


THE CARNIVAL AT ALBANY. 


‘JHE staid and ancient City of Albany, capital 

of New York, once styled Fort Orange, 
Beaverwyck, and the like, woke up last week and 
expanded in a brilliant midwinter carnival. It 
lasted just two days, but into that time the Al- 
banians jammed a huge amount of joy. The two 
days were Wednesday and Thursday, but to this 
sum the nights should be added, for the nights 


outdid the days, as they do in all properly con- | 


ducted carnivals. 

In former years, the only city Eastward to do 
proper honor to noble King Winter has been Mon- 
treal, while in the West, St. Paul has shone with 
splendor at this gala time in a gorgeous, costly way. 
The frosty capital of the blizzard range kept to 
its record this Winter, but Montreal dropped from 
the lists, and Albany felt emboldened to demon- 
strate the ability of the Eastern side of the United 
States to do something at once imposing and 
merry. To this end Mayor John Boyd Thacher 
set his energies, and his townsmen rallied in sup- 
port of the idea, carrying it out with thorough- 
ness, and making it a real Winter carnival. Hen- 
drik Hudson discovered Albany a long time ago, 
under an impression that he had found a straight 
path to far Cathay. The Erie Canal had not been 
built then, and so Westward navigation pegged 
out at Albany, and with fine Dutch fortitude the 
lusty Hollanders smothered the grief resultant on 
the discovery that the Hudson was nothing better 
than a mighty fine river, and made the best of 
Albany by building Fort Orange on its biggest 
hilltop. 

Therefore in happy memory Fort Orange had to 
be duplicated to fit the Carnival. The old site is 
otherwise engaged now, but on a stately eminence 
in Albany’s beautiful Park they reared a new Fort 


Orange, of shining crystal ice, cut from the Hud- | There are concerts on the Pincian in pleasaut 


son where the lazy Ha/f-moon drifted, with castled | 


walls and battlements and all the attributes of 
mimic defense and counterfeit fighting. The 
eminence, standing as it does at the head of a 
winding lake, formed a fine vantage-ground for 


the central part of the show, and its fortress was | 


reserved for destruction on the last night of the 
fun-making. . 

On Wednesday the Albany horsemen tested their 
trotters on the icy track made by the frozen canal, 
and picturesque grqups of curlers entertained a 
multitude with their queer game on the Park lake, 


under the frowning walls of Fort Orange, until the | 


night came on, when the Carnival burst out in all 
its glory, with its big parade of the bobbers. The 
bobbers are the pride of Albany, and the posses- 


sion of an overgrown Capitol building, the Legisla- | 


ture and the most artistic City Hall in the State 
is nothing to them. When you want to go any 
place in Albany you climb a hill, and this pleni- 
tude of sliding-room developed the bobber. The 
bob is a plank and two stout sleds, 
gether, and be the plank as long as that of the 
giant of the Hill, the ‘* Brooklyn Bridge,” which 


They join to- | 


forty youths can straddle, or only of length enough | 


to hold a dozen, it is a swift and terrible thing of 
life that goes down the great grades crashing and 
with a dreadful clanging of gongs and delighted 
yells in accompaniment. Sometimes the girls ride, 
too, when they are plucky and do not mind the 
way one has to ride on a bob, and when they add 
their prettiness and gay costumes to the pictur- 
esqueness affected by the lads, the crew of the 
bob-alal adorns the landscape and even lightens 
Winter. A bob is a costly machine, and it’s too 
big for one man, so a lot will own one, and it 
at once becomes the object of their adoration. 
It shines with mahogany, brass and nickel, and 
costs money. Beauteous as the pred bobs 
are, they were outshone on Carnival hight by a 
gliding vision from Syracuse, with nickel guards 
and front rests, plush cushions, a locomotive-bell 
gleaming and banging in the rear, and a chime of 
bells in front. It had as much machinery as a 
fire-engine. A bob is about as easy to decorate as 
a flour-barrel, but the artist’s pencil shows else- 
where what genius can do. On this radiant 
Wednesday night about a thousand of the bob- 
bers, in company with snowshoers and toboggan- 
ers, got in line with their bobs, in five vast divi- 


sions, with a thumping brass band at the front 





end of each, and Albany and all the north country 
turned out to see them climb the State Street hill, 
and go winding away to bring delight to other 
thoroughfares, and to end their stunning march 
by passing in review before Governor Hill, the 
Mayor and select citizens, somewhere far back in 
the night. A numberless throng cheered them on 
their way. 

On Thursday, nimble young fellows skated fierce 
races on the lake, and the toboggan-slides were 
open to the visitors that they might enjoy a sensa- 
tion akin to falling off the roof without the conse- 
quences. The bobs raced on the slope of Madison 
Avenue, shooting five-eighths of a mile in less than 
a minute, and landing their crews alive at the 
bottom, running a gantlet of thousands of specta- 
tors in a stirring, lightning-like way. Night wound 
up the festival with the storming of Fort Orange. 
The fort was aglow with electric lights and fire- 
works gleaming prismatically on the icy sheen, 
while rockets explored the sky and candles popped 
sportively. Then at the foot of the little mountain 
which the ice fort crowned the storming array of 
Sons of Veterans rallied, and amid a prodigious 
hullaballoo charged up the steep in a vast pyro- 
technical blaze, and ended gloriously the first of 


| Eastern carnivals, 


While not designed to be pretentious, the occa- 
sion .developed into such, bringing out as it did 





| in preference. .... 


the pleasures of Winter in a latitude quite arctic | 


enough for the display of toques and blanket 
suits, and for the expanding of American sports, 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
SNow on THE Riviera. 

TuHE sight of palm-trees bent beneath a load 
of snow seems extraordinary, almost fabulous ; 
nevertheless, the picture which we reproduce is 
from an actual photograph recently taken at Nice. 
This season, for the first time in several years, 
snowstorms have fallen on the Riviera—that de- 
lightful strip of Franco-Italian coast on the blue 
Mediterranean, which is a world-famous resort for 
seekers after pleasure and health. Only last week 
a heavy fall of snow there was reported among 
the cable news. After all, however, it is only a 
kind of evanescent, make - believe Winter, and 
the climate of Nice will have to change materially 
before we hear of sleighing on the Quai Masséna 
and the Promenade des Anglais. 


M. GREARD. 

One of the vacancies which are almost con- 
tinually occurring among the ranks of the forty 
‘‘Immortals” of the French Academy has just 
been filled by the election of M. Gréard, whose 
portrait we give, to that august body. 


M. Greard | 


is a distinguished professor and man of letters. | 


He was born at Vire (Calvados) in 1828, took de- 
grees at the Ecole Normale, was professor of 
rhetoric at Metz, Versailles, and elsewhere, and 
has held important positions connected with the 
Department of Public Instruction at Paris. In 
1879 he was appointed Vice-rector of the Academy 
of Paris, which important post he still occupies. 


He is the author of several philosophical, literary | 


and educational works. 
THE ABYSSINIAN CAMPAIGN. 
, The Italians in Abyssinia are pushing the con- 
struction of a railway from the seaport of Masso- 
wah to Saati. 
the fatal pass where the Italian column was mas- 
sacred in January of last year, is intended to serve 
as a base of operations in the opening campaign 
against the native army of King John, whose 
strongholds are in the mountains of the interior. 
Our picture shows an Italian brigade encamped 
on -the Desert of Scimmie, about midway between 
Saati and the coast. Recent dispatches from 
Rome officially announce that the Italians have 
occupied Saati, and that General San Marzano, 
Commander-in-chief of the Italian Expeditionary 
Corps, will transfer his headquarters thither. It 
is also reported that King Venelck of Shoa, a 
powerful chief, has revolted against King John of 
Abyssinia. 
Sr. Perer’s From THE PINCIAN. 

Everybody who has been to Rome, or who has 
read about that “city of the soul,” is familiar with 
Monte Pincio, or the Pincian Hill, as English- 
speaking tourists callit. It is one of the historic 
Seven Hills of the Eternal City, and affords a 
superb view of the dome of St. Peter's, softened 
and harmonized in its proportions by the distance. 


weather ; and it is at all times a fashionable and 
much-frequented resort, both of foreign visitors 
and of the Romans themselves. The sketch shows 
a group of Papal Jubilee pilgrims enjoying the 
splendid panorama. 

Mr. GLADSTONE IN FLORENCE. 

Mr. Gladstone's stay in Florence has been made 
memorable by the flattering attentions, both pub- 
lic and private, which have been paid him in that 
historic city. Indeed, the only drawback to his 


The latter position, which is near | 


| 


enjoyment of his sojourn there lies in the fact of | 
his being constantly recognized in his walks | 
abroad, lionized without limit, and made to play | 
the part of the principal point of interest in Flor- | 


ence. The Italians remember the Grand Old Man's 
services to their country when Italian unity was 
only a patriot’s dream, and they have taken pains 
to prove their appreciation. Our picture portrays 
the demonstration in front of the house of the 
Baron Lacaite, upon Mr, Gladstone’s arrival there 
as guest, 


FACTS CONCERNING WOMEN. 

TWENTY-sIx new suffrage societies have been 
organized in Kansas since October Ist. 

Mme. Sadi-Carnot has the reputation of being 
the best-read woman in France. She is a fine 
linguist. 

The original of Rider Hagyard’s ‘‘ She” is said 
to be the Queen of Tongaland, with whom England 
has just completed a treaty. 

Miss Geraldine Morgan, an American girl, won 
the Mendelssohn prize for violin playing at the re- 
cent Berlin recital. It amounts to $500 in Ameri- 
can money. 

At the recent exhibition of the work of the wo- 
men etchers of America at the Bostoh Museum 
there were displayed 388 prints, from twenty-one 
artists. 

The Minneapolis Woman's Exchange pays some 
$20,000 a year into the hands of needy women who 
could not, probably, without it find a market for 
their work. 

The World’s Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union petition placed in circulation by the Misses 
Leitch, missionaries, received 16,000 signatures 
inside of six weeks. 

Qneen Marguerite of Italy is describ: 1 as pne 
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of the best-dressed of sovereigns, although her 
costumes are plain almost to the verge of severity. 
And her daily life is as simple and unostentatious 
as her dress. She devotes much time to works of 
philanthropy, and is greatly beloved by the people. 

The Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union 
of Boston some time ago added to its other de- 
partments a medical office where workingwomen 
can obtain trustworthy professional advice at a 
low price. Now a dentist who is interested in the 
association offers his services gratis to the poor 
women of the union. 

The Empress of Russia has been presented with 
a sewing -machine of solid silver, studded with 
sapphires and inclosed in a case made in the form 
of the imperial crown. The fittings are of gold. 
It is the gift of the society for promoting the use 
of Russian materials, which Her Majesty has re- 
cently brought into fashion. 

A writer on the ‘‘Women of France,” says : 
‘* Large eyes and fine faces are as scarce in France 
as fine forms are abundant. Balzac divides the 
French women into two classes—the old and young, 
and the old who attempt to be young. Some day 
gray hair may become fashionable in France, as it 
is here, but at present it is veryrare. Dye is used 
Marriage is the great aim 
of the French, and to an extent that an American 
woman would be ashamed of. There is no place 
there for the French ‘spinster.’ Marriage in 
France is, as it were, the bride’s turning - out 
i ae ae Here female interest in men ceases 
at marriage, but there the desire to shine socially 
exists after marriage to a greater extent. Society 
is thus stimulated by marriage.” 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 


THERE is such a great falling off in gaming at 
Monte Carlo that the stake limit has been reduced. 


Ir is definitely settled that the National Saenger- 
fest for this year will be held in Baltimore about 
the Ist of July. 

THe new Catholic University will be located at 
Brooks Station, about a mile and a half beyond 
the Washington city limits. 


As MANY as 1,700 cards were sent in to members 
of the House at the Federal Capitol on one day 
recently—a fair average for each day of the session. 


THE market value of a tramp has at last been 
definitely settled. One was sold recently in Mis- 
souri at auction for a six months’ work contract 
at thirty-five cents. 

SIXTEEN HUNDRED convicts in Sing Sing Prison 
are idle, owing to the failure of the State Legisla- 
ture to pass an appropriation Bill providing for 
the purchase of material. 


Bits have been introduced in both Houses of 
Congress requesting the President to invite the 
Maritime Powers to a conference at Washington in 
October, 1888, to amend the rules of the road at 
sea and the international code of signals. 


Scientists assert that the newly discovered 
cities of Arizona are the same as sought by Cortez 
and the early Spanish adventurers in their expedi- 
tions after gold. The cities are seven in number, 
and show evidences of former civilization and 
wealth. 

Tue New Orleans Times- Democrat estimates 
that the British hold to-day in United States rail- 
way bonds #750,000,000, and of railway shares 
$500,000,000. Nearly $100,000,000 in interest is 
calenlated to go to Europe annually in dividends 
on foreign capital. 

THe new German Army Bill increases the 
strength of the army by 700,000 men, and the ini- 
tial cost of putting the change into effect, not con- 
sidering the subsequent annual expense, will be 
$70,000,000, For a poor country like Germany, 
this is simply a terrific sacrifice. 


A NEw signal-service station has just been es- 
tablished by General Greely at Point Jupiter, on 
the extreme eastern coast of Florida. The new 
station will be an important one to coast shipping 
interests. Hitherto steamers were not heard from 
after leaving Sandy Hook until they reached the 
West Indies. But as the course of nearly all of 
them lies within signal distance of Point Jupiter, 
hereafter word will be received from there on the 
third or fourth day out. 

A report from Florida indicates that in a small 
way the Government is making a partial experi- 
ment in a Government telegraph. A line about a 
hundred miles in length in that State, under con- 
trol of the War Department, is to be thrown open 
to commercial messages at the rate of ten cents 
each, and it is stated that the officers in charge 
have been authorized to permit. the wires to run 
into any hotel along the line where the hotel pro- 
prietor will furnish his own operator. 


’ 


Tue national ‘* Shipping Register” is an inter- 
esting record. The names of famous Americans 
appear thereon in large numbers. The name 
of Grant is inscribed on a great many American 
vessels. Nearly a dozen ships are called after 
Andrew Johnson. Three boats bear Benjamin F. 
Butler’s name, while five use the name of Winfield 
8. Hancock. General McClellan has eight vessels 
named for him, Robert E. Lee three and Jefferson 
Davis one. There is a boat in Boston called 
Grover Cleveland, and two in New Orleans bear 
the same name. James G, Blaine is inscribed on 
four vessels, while Chauncey M. Depew and John 
Sherman are represented by one ship each in 
American waters. 


DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


JANUARY 28TH—In New York, Henry G, Lapham, 
the well-known leather merchant, aged 66 years ; 
at Green Cove Springs, Fla., Charles Lassalle, for- 
merly editor and proprietor of the Courrier des 
Etats Unis, of New York, aged 70 years ; in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Rear-admiral Clark H. Wells (re- 
tired), aged 66 years. January 29th—In Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Professor Asa Gray, the eminent 
botanist, aged 77 years; in Paterson, N. J., ex- 
Judge Thomas Gould, aged 81 years. January 
3lst—In Bradford, Pa., Justus C. McMullen, a 
well-known journalist of the petrolenm country, 
aged 87 years ; in Chicago, Ill, General John L, 
Thompson, a distinguished attorney, and Pres- 
ident of the Union League Club of that city. 
February 1st—In Ithaca, N. Y., Hon. George W. 
Schuyler, aged 78 years ; in Houston, Tex., Cyrus 
8. Oberly, a well-known Southern journalist, aged 
48 years ; in Rome, Italy, Anna Mary Howitt, poet 
and novelist, February 2d—In New York, Stiles T. 
Stanton, journalist, and presiding officer of the 
Connecticut Legislature in 1883, aged 37 years ; 
at Sandy Springs, Md., Francis Miller, a promi- 
nent lawyer and politician of that State, aged 59 
years, 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


3aByY Kina Atronso XIII. of Spain has received 
a present of 10,000 cigars from a tobacco merchant 
of Havana, 


SPEAKER CARLISLE has returned to Washington, 
after a brief visit to Fortress Monroe, in greatly 
improved health. ‘ 

Prince Bismarck refused to see Lord Randolph 
Churchill, during his stay in Berlin, on the ground 
of the immense pressure of work. 
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{USSELL SAGE, the Wall Street magnate, serves 
as central figure in a play written by his private 
secretary, and entitled, ‘*‘ Puts and Calls.” 


ANOTHER examination of the throat of the Ger- 
man Crown Prince shows that the tumor inflamma- 
tion is reduced. No signs of cancer were found. 


Bret Harve has taken up his permanent resi- 
dence in London, where he is very popular both in 
society and at the Garrick and other literary clubs. 


Tue friends of Governor Rusk of Wisconsin have 
started a ‘‘ boom” in favor of his nomination to 
the Presidency. Ditto the admirers of General 
Phil. Sheridan. 


DispatcuHes from Mr. William O’Brien, who is 
now on the Continent, show that he is greatly im- 
proved in health, and will be present in the House 
of Commons on the reassembling of Parliament. 


CuauNncEY M. Derew has been ordered by his 
physician to refrain from public speaking for 
several weeks on account of throat trouble. He 
will, however, speak on the 22d of February before 
the Union League of Chicago. 


Tue tour of Edwin Booth and Lawrence Barrett 
in the South is phenomenally successful. Seats are 
sold at #4 and #5 each. In many cities places are 
soldat auction, and the premiums over the regu- 
lar price of seats often amount to $1,000. 


Own account of his poor health M. Pasteur wishes 
to resign the perpetual Secretaryship of the French 
Academy of Sciences, but the other members will 
not let him do so, An assistant Secretary will be 
provided to do the work, while M. Pasteur shall 
retain the honor. 


Tue sickness of the elder of the two sons who 
accompanied Jay Gould in his European trip has 
delayed somewhat his return. Howard Gould was 
stricken with typhoid fever at Alexandria, but the 
attack was not serious, and recent dispatches are 
hopeful of his quick recovery. 


One of the best things in the autobiography of 
Frith, the British Academician, is the story about 
the presentation of Landseer, the great animal 
painter, to the King of Portugal. The King, 
whose knowledge of English was strictly limited, 
welcomed Landseer with, ‘Iam delighted to make 
your acquaintance, Mr. Landseer—I am so fond 
of beasts.” 

Ir is reported that Prince Bismarck, in a recent 
conversation with an eminent banker, expressed 
the conviction that the international situation 
would undergo a prolonged but peaceful solution. 
At the same time Prince Bismarck considers it 
possible that Russia may preserve the Bulgarian 
question as an open sore with a view to future 
political chances. 


Sarpov, the French dramatist, is building a 
magnificent villa at Nice for the special benefit 
of Sara Bernhardt. The three largest and most 
magnificent apartments of the villa have been de- 
signed and furnished and set apart for her, and 
the villa, with its flunkies, is to be at all times 
open to her when she requires a period of luxuri- 
ous rest and retirement, 


Henry GreorGe and Dr. McGlynn are said to be 
“out.” McGlynn is fixed in his judgment that 
the Labor party should, in its convention, name a 
wholly independent candidate for the Presidency. 
George is as earnestly bent on fusion with the 
Democracy, taking the free-trade doctrine as a 
basis for the amalgamation. The estrangement 
between the two men is complete. 


James G, BLAINE was fifty-eight years old on 
the 31st ult., and the cable between New York and 
Rome, Italy, was busy on that day with many 
messages of congratulation from friends here and 
through the country. The Federal Club, of Brook- 
lyn, made a point by printing ‘* Blaine for ’88” in 
big red letters on all their cards of invitation tc 
the banquet given on the evening of the 3lst. 


Tuomas A Becket'’s bones have at last been 
found in a rough-hewn stone coffin under Canter- 
bury Cathedral, where heretofore their existence 
was only legendary. The skull is well preserved, 
and is said to be magnificent in size and propor: 
tions—in fact, one of the finest ever seen. Its 
crown bears unmistakable marks of a sword-cut, 
which the chroniclers relate took off the top of 
his scalp, 

AN examination of the young pianist, Josef 
Hofmann, by three eminent physicians, last week, 
resulted in the establishment of the fact, on com- 
petent testimony, that he is physically in good 
order, although of a highly organized nervous 
temperament. The doctors agreed that his ex- 
ertions have not injured him thus far. It was de- 
termined that his performances must be absolutely 
limited to four a week, all told and everywhere, 


GEORGE ALFRED TownsEND recently called on 
General Sherman, and in the course of bis call 
remarked ; ‘* General, the Republicans ought to 
nominate you for President next time.” ‘* There 
are two parties to that proposition,” said Sherman, 
‘“‘and Sherman is one of them. I am having a 
good time, and in order to live out my days I do 
not want to have them disturbed by any ambition 
of career. I am nowolder than General Washing- 
ton was when he died ; older than General Jack- 
son was when he was President, I think, and older 
than General Harrison was when he was elected 
President and lived but a month.” Sensible 
Sherman ! 

** Cares Boz Dickens ” was the unique signa- 
ture written in an autograph-book at the Everett 
House, in New York, the other day, by the son of 
the great English novelist, who bas been giving a 
series of readings from his father’s works. ‘That 
was a little joke of my grandfather's,” he said, 
“who was present at my christening, and when 
my father, in response to the clergyman, gave my 
name as Charles, my grandfather muttered ‘ Boz,’ 
and the minister put it in. This is my informa- 
tion, at least—I do not remember the circumstances 
myself. But I am told that Charles Boz is my 
baptismal name.” Mr, Dickens wrote his name 
directly under that of his father, dated 1842. His 
readings in this country have been very successful. 
the receipts on several occasions having reache¢ 
an aggregate of over $1,000. 
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NEW YORK.—GRAND FINALE OF THE MIDWINTER CARNIVAL AT ALBANY—-STORMING THE ICE FORT, FEBRUARY 2D. 
FYROM SKETCHES BY A STAFF ARTIST.— SEE PAGE 431. 
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‘His MissiNc YEARS. 


By Pgoressor CrarencE M. BOovurette, 


Author of “‘ The Wages of Sin,” ‘‘ The Love and 
Loves that Jack Had,” ** The Shadow 
from Varraz,” “‘The Man 
Outside,” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER XXVII.—(CONTINUED). 
HE hghts were out in the room occupied by 
T Walldon and Carlos de Laishe. Deep dark- 
ness was all about them. In it, they could 
see nothing. 

But, despite the darkness, one man was watch- 
ing. Leaning on his elbow, still fully dressed, as 
he had been when he had thrown himself upon the 
bed with a pretense of weariness and sleepiness, 
Carlos de Laishe was listening to every sound 
made by the other man near him. 

Walldon had been restless at first, very restless, 
But, gradually, he had settled into a position of 


quiet. He had been wide awake, thoroughly wide 
awake. Thought had so crowded the corridors of 


his brain as to render the closing of the mind’s 
door between the waking world and the world of 
dreams an impossibility. Then thought had 
grown fantastic, dim, shadowy. And, finally, the 
long-drawn breathing of the tired man showed 
that the physical demands of his nature had 
gained a temporary dominion over that marvelous 
mental might of which we boast. 

Then De Laishe slipped silently from the bed. 
He crept softly around to the side where Walidon 
lay. He stood there, his eager eyes turned towards 
the face of the sleeping man, though in the deep 
darkness he could see nothing. 

He put out his hands, and more gropingly and 
unsteadily than the mere lack of physical light 
would warrant. He thought of Minnie Girton, of 
her wretched life, of the way in which he had no 
doubt this man could save her ; I hope he thought 
of the others, of the shadow of ‘ murder and sud- 
den death” which lay between Paul and Ethel, of 
the way in which the man who might save an- 
other person might also save himself ; I think he 
did. But he thought most of Minnie Girton; I 
do not wonder; I cannot blame him. And his 
lips moved ; this woman’s need placed prayer on 
lips to which personal peril had not lately called 
it. Ido not think it was a prayer of faith, but 
rather one of despairing doubt. I believe he had 
little confidence in himself and his powers, now 
that the time had come when all must be put to 
the test ; I think he was scarcely the man to have 
remembered prayer if the way had been clear 
before him. 

He made many passes with his hands before the 
face of the sleeping man. The movements were 
strange and complicated. At first, they were slow; 
but, later, one could scarcely have followed them 
with the eyes, could the work De Laishe was doing 
have been watched in a well-lighted room. At 
first, De Laishe was cold, for the room had grown 
chilly; but, before he finished, the perspiration 
ran down his face. It took long; it took longer 
than De Laishe had supposed would be possible ; 
it was harder work than he had imagined it could 
possibly be. But he persisted. He made no pause. 
Perhaps he would have died before he would have 
stopped. 

The sleeping man moved uneasily. Strange and 
unmeaning words and phrases fell from his lips. 
The instincts of his soul, even in slumber, fought 
madly against the power that sought to enslave 
him. But it was of no use. He gradually grew 
quiet again—even as he had been before, when 
the citadel of his brain had been unassailed ; he 
gradually became silent—silent as he had been 
with no stronger will than his seeking to lead him 
into captivity. 

There was no muscular protest, now, from rest- 
less limbs ; there was no mental protest from a 
wandering brain and an unsteady tongue. The 
breathing had no longer the long and steady 
rhythm of sleep. Walldon’s eyes were wide open ; 
De Laishe knew that, though he could not see the 
face before which his hands had swayed and swung 
for so long. 

Walldon no longer had a will of his own! His 
mind and his muscles alike were waiting for the 
mandate of his master ! 

** Arise,” said De Laishe. 

Slowly, half as though it were reluctantly, but 
without either hesitation or refusal, Paul rose 
from the bed and stood erect. 

“Sit in that chair by the window.” 

Paul walked over to the window, and sat down. 
He did not stumble. He did not move doubt- 
ingly. He could not have been more prompt and 
certain, if he could have seen in the deep dark- 
ness. Perhaps he did! 

De Laishe made a light. 

He stepped over to where Walldon sat, and 
stood in front of him, and looked down upon him. 

The man sat there, his head bowed forward 
upon his breast, and something of manhood 
seeming to be lacking in posture and expression. 
It did not need a question from De Laishe, nor a 
word or look from the man he sought to control, 
to convince him that his experiment was almost, 
if not quite, a failure. He thought of the illustra- 
tion he had used in his conversation with Miss 
Atherton, and he trembled in spite of himself ; he 
could not forget the ruin which follows when the 
switchman’s hand loses its power, or his mind its 
quickness, and he fails to find for the train which 
is coming the clear way which alone means safety. 

He wondered whether he had raised his hands in 
the service of friendship, only to ruin his friends, 

‘Do you remember Ethel Atherton?” he de- 
manded, There was fear in his voice, There was 
doubt. There was no hope. Perhaps the tones 

touched the brain of the man before him too 
harshly, and made the trouble and the danger 
greater, Perhaps nothing in ail God’s universe 
could have made them greater than they were. 

The abject figure before De Laishe shook its 
bowed head. 


‘IT do not remember Ethel Atherton,” it said. | that, and has strangled at their birth the protests 


Carlos de Laishe groaned. This was terrible. | he has found rising in his own soul. 
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He had turned this man’s life away from the pre- 
sent, He had meant to send him safely over some 
of the days of his past. And what had he done? 
He felt much as the switchman does when he finds 
he has turned the switch wrong — too late to 
remedy his error himself, and looks in at the cab- 
window, as the locomotive flashes by, only to see 
the engineer asleep at his post! 

Paul Walldon? Carl Manniston ? 

God help and pardon De Laishe ; no! Less than 
Carl Manniston, much less, though he had grown 
scarcely more than a memory and a shadow since 
a desperately wounded man rode down the night 
to the dawn on the Night Express! Less than 
Paul Walldon! As infinitely less than Pau) Wall- | 
don as the tiniest spark in the faintest nebula on | 
the furthest bound of infinite space is less than 
the glorious sun! 
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Less! Did I say less? Is there any basis for a 
comparison at all? Shall I put a man into one | 
side of the balance against this thing which sits | 
in the chair by the window with its fingers twist- 
ing aimlessly over one another, with its head 
bowed upon its breast, with its vacant eyes seem- 
ing to see nothing? 

De Laishe is filled with horror. Yet he has only 
to unbend his will in order to set Paul Walldon’s | 
mind free from the bonds which are about it. 

But he is not quite ready yet. He has one thing | 
more to try—one question more to ask. 

‘Do you remember the murder of Mr. Ather- 
ton ?” he whispers. 

The figure springs to his feet. He stands erect. 
His face is full of passion. Dwarfed and warped 
by the power which controls him, life is narrow 
and recollection fragmentary. Less than Carl 
Manniston, infinitely less than Paul Walldon, still 
he is a man again. 

‘Remember it?” he gasps; ‘‘remember it? | 
Oh, merciful God! Shatl I ever remember any- 
thing else ?” 





CHAPTER XXVIII.—WHILE WINTER REIGNS, 





Gomes weeks have passed away. Winter is hold- 
ing his dominion over the Northern World. | 
De Laishe and his friends find snow and ice and | 
cutting winds wherever they go. 

You would hardly know De Laishe now. He is | 
worn and thin ; his face is white and cadaverous ; 
his clothes, dirty and travel-stained, no longer fit 
him. His eyes are sunken, and there is a half-mad 
desire for rest shining in them. He has forgotten 
to preface anything he may have to say with a 
self-depreciating denial of his own knowledge and | 
powers. He no longer shrugs his shoulders at 
critical turns or eloquent pauses in the conversa- | 
tion. His manner has lost its gallantry. He is a | 
ehanged and apparently disreputable sort of a Col- 
onel Carlos de Laishe. I say apparently—and I 
say it advisedly ; he is finding his truer and nobler 
self as he journeys towards the solution of the 
mystery of the death of Ethel Atherton’s father— 
towards the time when he may ask Walldon to 
speak—towards the time when Minnie Girton and 
Ethel Atherton and Paul Walidon shall have been 
saved—towards the end ! 

Carlos de Laishe has not had a night's rest for 
weeks—not since the night when he gained his 
marvelous control over the man we have known 
as Paul Walldon. He has not been undressed 
since then. He has not lain upon a bed since 
then. He has snatched an hour or two of slumber, 
now and then — risking all to do so, and conse- 
quently doing so but seldom—sitting by the side 
of Paul Walldon in some railroad station while | 
they have waited for a train, or by the bedside of 
his strange charge, bis hand upon his, in the longer 
and lonelier nights. 

Minnie and Ethel and Marie—they are worn and 
wretched, too. They have had little of comfort, 
and nothing of luxury, for so long a time that they 
are almost forgetting that the world has anything 
left in it which is better than hardship and pleas- 
anter than suffering. Most of their meals, for 
many long days, have been mere lunches, hurriedly 
eaten while standing at some lunch-counter, or de- 
voured while sitting in a hurrying train. Most of 
the sleep they have had has been taken in a sitting 
posture, and in some draughty railroad ‘waiting- 
room. They are almost ready to remember nothing 
of hope. 

As for De Laishe—he has had no personal hopes 
at all. He remembers Zaphtah’s words; he be- 
lieves them ; he has resigned himself to the giving 
of his life for those he loves; he only wonders 
whether his sacrifice will avail them anything— | 
that, and how long it will take this sort of life to 
kill him. 

**T shall not be sick,” he says ; “‘I cannot afford 
the time for that. When Death strikes, he will 
strike suddenly.” 

Yes, Carlos de Laishe, he will. 

Paul Walldon, if we may still call him that, has 
been the guide of this party in all the days which 
have passed since the colonel gained his strange 
power over him. He has not recognized Ethel 
Atherton ; he has scarcely seemed to see her, He 
has not known either Mrs, Girton or Marie, He 
has not given any name to De Laishe, and one 
may doubt whether he recognizes in him friend- 
ship, or even acquaintance, or any attribute save 
that of a masterly and overshadowing power. But 
he has been the guide; De Laishe has let him 
lead ; De Laishe has been content to follow. 

Walldon has seemed like a man groping in the 
darkness ; he has appeared to be no more than a 
somnambulist, actuated by the strangest fancies, 
and swayed by the most vague and unreal pur- 
poses, With a will-power so feeble that a shadow 
upon the landscape, or a breath of air along the 
night, has seemed to change and modify it, he has 
still been the one whose hints have decided jour- 

neys of hundreds of miles ; De Laishe has listened 
to him—to him only ; he has given no heed to the 
protests he has heard from the lips of Minnie Gir- 








ton or Marie; he has done a harder thing than 


R. 


‘‘Let him have his own way,” the colonel has 
said to himself—and to others ; “it is the only way 
there is. Were I to go, direct as the road and 
swift as steam, to the place which I think must be 
the end of this journey, there might be nothing 
left for us to hope for when we arrived. It is the 
only way—let him have his !” 

And Ethel Atherton has had no word of protest 
or denial. For, in all these wild journeys—these 
flights from place to place, which have seemed to 
have no other actuating cause than a half-insane 
man’s vagaries—she has seen one thing : they have 
been drawing nearer and nearer to one spot—to 
the one spot in all the world in which she takes 
the deepest interest —the spot about which her 
world revolved when her first love lighted her life 
—the spot where she buried her murdered father, 
and believed she buried her love. 

To-day, they arrived there. The active town of 
Manniston, full of bustle and ‘‘ boom,” has been 
reached at last. She has known, all the time, that 
their journey would end there—or have no ending. 
She has looked into De Laishe’s face, and has read 
the same thing there. 

Paul Walldon, or Carl Manniston—for they are 
one and the same—has walked up the main street 
of the city he founded. He has passed the Bank 
of Manniston Brothers, the existence of which was 
due to his ability and courage. He has looked 
away into the distance—to the north, and the 
south, and the east, and the west—along railroads 
which his will called into being. He has stood in 
the chilly shadow of warehouses and elevators 
which he owns. Around him, in several direc- 
tions, as far as the eye can reach, there is a com- 
mercial and mining and agricultural empire which 
his energy called from possibility to actuality. He 
has come home—and home knows him not. And 
he knows not home. His eyes have not bright- 
ened. His step has not quickened. He has not 
raised his chin from his breast. He is no longer 
the great Paul Walldon who met the genius of 
Wall Street on his own ground—and led him cap- 
tive ; he is no longer the greater Carl Manniston 
who found a wilderness in his way, and who bound 
it with bands of railroad iron, honeycombed its 
hills with mining shafts, and made its valleys into 


gardens. Alas! no. He is still a groper and a 
doubter. No wonder Minnie Girton and Marie 


have looked into his face, to-day, and have turned 
to Carlos de Laishe to ask: ‘* Where next?” It is 
not strange that he has said, sadly: ‘‘ Where next, 
indeed?” For the man they have followed has 
thus far found nothing. 

Ethel Atherton finds something to deeply affect 
her in everything she sees. Over there is the 
house where she once had her home; the house 
she left because her relatives and friends said she 
must have a change of scene or she would go mad ; 
the home where several of her name and her blood 
still live. Yonder is tlre wooded hill which hides 
from the gaze of the City of Manniston the lonely 
valley in which they found her father, dead, in 
the early morning of the day when her lover rode 
into Dellville on the night express. To the left is 
the churchyard where that beloved father lies 
buried ; to the right is the church where she once 
stood when ready to become the wife of the man 
who was then Carl Manniston. But she cannot 
go to her home, nor to the scene of the tragedy 
which has shadowed her young life, nor to the 
church where she came so near finding an en- 
trance into happiness, nor to the snow - strewn 
grave which holds the dust of the man who gave 
her life ; the will of De Laishe forbids all this. She, 
as well as the colonel, and Carl Manniston him- 
self, all have come here quietly, almost guiltily, 
and are quartered at a small hotel which is kept 
by a man who has not called Manniston his home 
for more than three months, 

Winter reigns, and the snow shifts and drifts 
through the unsteady light of fading day, type 
of forgetfulness and oblivion. 

It is almost night. Walldon (I prefer to call 
him that, rather than Manniston) is strangely 
alert and restless. He turns to De Laishe. He 
calls him aside. He looks doubtingly over his 
shoulder at Ethel and Minnie and Marie. 

‘*T—I think you are my friend ?” he asks, 

7 t aa 

““T know you've said so. I know you've been 
very kind to me. You've humored my many 
whims. You’ve gone with me wherever I've 
chosen to go. All this has seemed like friendship, 
for all this has cost you much money. You—you 
say you are my friend ; I think you are.” 

De Laishe raises his right hand solemnly. It 
may be that he is almost to the end, at last ; he 
will keep truth and right and honor on his side, 
whatever may happen, but, beyond a care for 
them, he will risk nothing; he will humor this 
irresponsible fellow’s every whim. 

‘‘God knows Iam your friend,” he says, earn- 
estly ; ‘‘I swear I am.” 

‘*Thank you. I knewit. And those women? 
I have seen them so often. Sometimes I have 
feared they are following me. Once or twice I 
have noticed you speaking with them. Are they 
friends of mine—or enemies?” 

“‘T am sure they are no enemies.” 

“Thank you. I believe you. I am glad to 
know that, They are no enemies. And you, at 
least, are actually a friend. I—I have sometimes 
almost feared them ; I have often almost doubted 
you ; and—and——” 

** Well?” : 

“I don’t know quite what I meant to say. Did 
you ever know one man attempt to help others at 
some one person’s expense, and he doing it all 
under the guise of a sacred friendship ?” 

De Laishe shook his head. 

‘IT don’t remember,” he said; “I don't know. 
But this I do know. I would do nothing because of 
the friendship which there is between us which was 
not as much, at least, if not more, for your benefit, 
as for that of any other person in the world.” 
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“Ts that true? You swore to something, a little 
time ago ; I don't remember what it was ; I don’t 
think I care much ; I know it pleased and satisfied 
me. Will you swear to this?” 

“Twill. I do.” 

‘You do? You do what ?” 

‘Swear, as you asked me.” 

“Swear? Oh, yes. What was it that-—-that-— 
But no matter. It is all right. Do you knowI 
often feel like a man asleep? Do you wonder 
at it?” 

What could the colonel say? What would you 
have said under the circumstances? What he did 
say, was the simple truth, ‘‘I1 do not wonder 
at it.” 

“This whole existence, this seemingly. endless 
series of objectless journeys, seems like a dream. 
Do you think that is strange ?” 

The colonel would have been willing to keep 
silence, but Walldon waited for an answer. So 
the colonel spoke the truth again, ‘‘I do not think 
it strange.” 

‘There seems an unreality about it-all, as though 
I had a more complete existence somewhere else, 
and had been compelled to ieave it, temporarily, 
at the command of some one more powerful than 
myself. You do not marvel at that, do you ?” 

De Laishe groaned—groaned and answered. 
His answer was, ‘* No.” 

“Tt is all like a horrible nightmare. 
shall wake some time. Do you?” 

The colonel bowed. 

“Do you know I dread the wakening—dread it 
more, I think, than wakening was ever dreaded 
before ?” 

“Was?” 

‘It’s hard to explain. SayIam asleep. Say I 
don’t know my own name, nor the place where I 
live. What follows? That you are as unreal as 
anything else in my dream, and that when I take 
you into my confidence I am only communing 
with myself—that when I doubt you, I doubt my- 
self. Do you see?” 

“T think I see. Go on.” 

“T will. Ican remember, in this dream, that I 
have had other dreams, and have been conscious, 
at the time, that they were dreams. You have 
known such experiences, have you not?” 

‘Certainly. Every one has. Go on.” 

* And, in dreams, I have dreaded death. 
sume that has been your experience, too. 
right ?” 

“Of course. There is nothing new in this. 
is only the universal experience of humanity.” 

“T cannot doubt you. Be you real man, or only 
dream phantom—I feel that you speak the truth. 
But now comes something which I think 1s new— 
a reason for dreading the hour in which I shall 
step from dreams to reality again—a reason I 
think no other man or woman ever had. I do not 
dread death in sleep ; I dread it at the hour of 
awakening. I do not dread it for myself ; I dread 
it for another man !” 

“* And—that—man-——”’ 
Perhaps Walldon did 
finished question. Perhaps he did. 

never knew. He never will. 

For, as he began, he glanced across the street. 
And there, in the gathering gloom, he saw a man 
in whom he had every reason for feeling a deep 
personal interest—a man with whom he had once 
had one of the most interesting of interviews. The 
man was none other than Mr. Leonard Stannard ! 

It is not strange that even so cool a gentleman 
as Colonel Carlos de Laishe was not quite sure of 
what happened for a half-minute or so, 

**T dread it for another man !” 

Walldon repeated what he had said. Repeated 
it with an increased solemnity and an added 
emphasis. But De Laishe did not repeat his 
question. What was the use? He could not 
doubt that he was the man. He remembered 
Zaphtah’s words. He remembered the murderous 
hate he had once found raised against him by the 
hand of Leonard Stannard. He felt that the 
future was, in a measure, revealed to him. Never 
to see the sun rise again! Never to touch the 
hand of Minnie Girton again! Never to be one of, 
those to enjoy the safety and peace he should win 
for others! This was to be his fate—and—— 

So be it! He had been unselfish. He had been 
true and loyal. As for the more distant past, well 
—he had no time to think of that. He turned his 
tired face towards the stars. His lips moved. 
* Give — strength — for — this——!” he muttered. 
That was all he asked. I cannot find it in my 
heart to doubt that it was enough. 

Walidon had remained silent for a little. Sud- 
denly he looked up. He repeated his fear fora 
third time. And now he added a question : 

“T dread it for another man! Do you wonder 
at it?” 

The colonel could make no answer. 
shook his head. 

**T have seemed to be searching for something, 
groping for some lost something which I cannot 
quite remember. Can—can you help me?” 

De Laishe trembled. Here it was at last. On 
the next few minutes, on the words he would use, 
on the very tones in which he should speak them, 
depended the futures of several—and one of them 
was a woman he had loved better than he did his 
own life—the life he believed so near its close. 

“Was — was it the murder of Mr. Atherton? 
Was it the man who killed him? And the evidence 
against him?” 

Walldon rose to his feet. 
across his forehead. 

‘That was it. I should never have remembered 
it, but for you. Out of the door, straight up the 
street, a turn to the left, up the hill, over the 
crest, down into the valley, and——” 

He paused. The colonel trembled with sup- 
pressed excitement. The road Walldon had men- 
tioned was correct ! 

Walldon came a step nearer. 

‘We shall find the place where he was killed— 
there ; and——” 
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‘‘ Who killed him ?” cried De Laishe ; *‘ in God’s 
name, who killed him ?” 

Walldon’s hand moved slowly across his fore- 
head again, much more slowly than it had before. 

‘‘I—I do not remember,” he said, dejectedly ; 
‘‘indeed, I am not sure I ever knew.” 

Then he came close to where De Laishe stood. 
He reached out both hands. He placed them 
upon the colonel’s shoulders. His eyes fairly 
blazed with passion. 

‘‘ We shall find the evidence there,” he said: 
‘‘all of it and enough of it. Let us be going.” 

‘* Will you wait ten minutes ?” asked the colonel, 
‘*T will go with you then.” 

‘*T will wait,” said Walldon. 

De Laishe ran up to Ethel Atherton’s room, He 
knocked on her door, once, twice, three times, 
There was no answer. She was evidently out. 

He hurriedly wrote a brief note : 


‘““Miss ATHERTON: The end is coming. Take 
Mrs. Girton and Marie, and go at once to the 
place where your father was killed. You must all 
conceal yourselves from observation as well as you 
can. Wait for Walldon and myself. We will be 
there soon. Keep your eyes and ears open. Re- 
member how much depends on this night's work, 
and see that there is no outcry—no giving way to 
any weakness or foolishness. And, if success comes 
to us, after all these days, remember that I am as 
glad and as happy now, in the hope of it, as I 
could be in the enjoyment of it. If anything 
happens which renders it impossible for you to 
thank me—you and the others—remember that I 
did all willingly, and in full knowledge of the 
risks I took. If I never meet Minnie Girton again, 
tell her I would have done more for her, and given 
more in her service, if God had given me the 
power—and she had had the need. I hope that 
after to-night Paul Walldon will be free to say he 
loves and trusts Thomas Girton, and that Ratcliffe 
Dangerford took him from Girton’s house without 
his knowledge, Sincerely, yours, 

** CARLOS DE LAISHE.” 


He called one of the boys employed in the hotel. 
He gave him the letter. He directed him to find 
Miss Atherton as soon as was possible, and to give 
her the letter at once, 

Then, he stepped for a moment into the public 
office of the hotel, and he met Leonard Stannard 
face to face! (To be continued.) 


THE MISSISSIPPI ICE-GORGE, AT 
ST. LOUBS. 

WINTER seldom passes without the blockad- 
A ing of the Mississippi River by ice at many 
points along its middle course and a complete freez- 
ing-up further north, At St. Louis, in particular, 
where the broad stream is filled with river-craft of 
all kinds, and where ferry - boats are constantly 
passing and repassing, the damage done by the 
almost annually recurring ice- gorge is serious, 
and the obstruction exceedingly troublesome. The 
present season is an unusually severe one. In the 
track of the recent blizzard a perfect avalanche 
of ice came sweeping down upon the broad bosom 
of the Father of Waters, ‘* The scene in the elec- 
tric light at the foot of Barton Street,” says the 
Globe- Democrat, “was like a boat dance. The 
string of steamboats with their prows high on the 
steep bank of the Mississippi was a sight that 
could not be imagined by any dreamer.” By Sun- 
day, the 22d ult., the channel at St. Louis had 


filled up, from Carondelet to a point above the | 


bridge. The movements of the ice have caused a 
loss of many thousands of dollars, and a vast 
amount of uneasiness to those having property in 
the harbor. Steamboat men pronounce the gorge 
to be the worst ever seen in the Mississippi at this 
point. The jaunty little steamer Jovy, a Government 
lighthouse tender, Wascrushed out of all semblance 
to a steamer, and her woodwork is fit for nothing 
but kindling wood. The boat was moored above 
the Barton Strect dump when the fastenings of the 
river steamer Cily of Baton Rouge, a short dis- 
tance above, broke, letting this boat swing down 
against the Jey, cornering her between the bank 
and the dump. Her tragic ending is depicted 
in one of our engravings, which are from photo- 
graphs by Scherer, of St, Louis. 

The second picture shows the extrication of the 
tug-boat Rescue, by the John Trendley, of the 
Wiggins Ferry Company, after several days’ im- 
prisonment in the ice, After her release, the 
pugnacious little boat retaliated in a vigorous at- 
tack on the ice-gorge. She was employed to cut 
a canal through the gorge, down-stream, with a 
view of opening a channel to the lower end of 
the obstruction. 

The system of warfare is described as follows: 
The tug attacks the ice stern foremost and cuts 
her way through the gorge by washing the ice 
down with the powerful waves caused by the rapid 
motion of her wheel, which is of the Tiller pattern, 
six feet in diameter, the lower rim of it being nine 
feet below the surface of the water. The wheel is 
kept in almost constant motion, and the tug is kept 
from moving forward by a line fastened ashore, 
which is taken in or moved down as she advances, 
Floes of ice weighing tons are loosened from their 
resting-places, broken up and the pieces carried 
down under the gorge by the washing of the 
wheels, ‘The job would not be so great if there 
was a channel in which to float the ice out after it 
is detached, As it is, the blocks have to be forced 
downward by the waves until they reach the cur- 
rent underneath, in which they are carried away. 
The gorge in some places is not more than six feet 
in depth, while in other places it is fifteen or 
twenty feet thick, The Anchor Line Company 
employed dynamite to open a channel around the 
Baton Rouge and other imprisoned boats, but 
with slow progress, On Tuesday of last week the 
great ice-gorge began to move, and in the brief 
struggle for liberty, three steamboats, three tugs, 
a ferry - boat and half a dozen barges were 
wrecked and sunk, The movement stopped after 
half an hour; but the general break-up of the 
gorge, which at this writing is hourly expected, 
must inevitably wreck a number of the fine river- 
steamers which are imprisoned in the ice, 


BROOKLYN’S OLD FIREMEN, 


T is not quite twenty years since the City of 
Brooklyn felt rich enough to begin hiring 
some one to put out its fires, The town was a 
long time coming to this, for it was on the 7th of 
April, 1772, that the inhabitants of the village of 
Breucklin—as they then spelled it, in their hard 
Dutch way—got together and named six citizens 
who should superintend the extinguishment of its 
petty conflagratious, They did this as head of a 
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bucket and pump brigade until 1785, when the 
municipality set aside £150 to purchase an engine. 
It was not a very imposing machine. Old Jacob 
Roome, first of American engine - builders, con- 
structed it, and it was presumptively his initial 
effort. After that, the department grew as fast as 
the city, until it became a mighty affair, indeed, 
and made itself a history with noise in it. 

This volunteer department was wiped out in 
1869, and with it all the frolicsomeness and exhila- 
ration of putting out fires slipped into the past. 
But while it lasted it was gay, indeed, The love of 
the volunteer for his ‘*machine” exceeded any 
other affection, and his energy in shedding glory 
on its name is a thing to be admired even now. 
He worked for nothing and boarded himself, and 
never permitted personal convenience to impede 
his relations with his duty. The volunteer fire- 
man was pretty much the same everywhere, but 
those of Brooklyn had rivals of equal excellence 
only in New York. They were great in their way. 
There were about 3,000 of them regularly enrolled, 
and no end of eager volunteers glad to feel their 
fingers tingle around the tow-rope, or to rack their 
shoulder-blades by turns at the brakes, Two am- 
bitions actuated every company : one, to get to the 
fire first; and the other, to itself do everything 
that should be done, to the exclusion of glory- 
seeking rivals. So, when a fire broke out in the 
city it meant excitement of fine quality and much 
duration. Fire-towers dotted the town, and from 
each of these rang the wild firebells. Then, in the 
engine-houses the ‘* bunkers ’’— young, unmarried 
men, who took their turn in dwelling in the 
engine-houses— would roll out the machine, while 
from their shops, stores, or beds, whatever the 
hour might be, poured the volunteers to man the 
rope, yell wildly and race to the scene of the blaze, 
with all the other companies who considered it 
proper to operate in the afflicted locality. Before 
hydrants became available, fire-cisterns were the 
sources of water-supply in parts remote from the 
river, and the possession of a convenient cistern 
not infrequently led to disputes of a warlike 
nature, especially at times:when rivalry for fame 
waxed so hot that companies could not meet on 
the streets without fighting. Sometimes the 
cisterns would be blocks away, and then three or 
four engines must get in line and supply each 
other. To this end each company would break its 
consolidated backs in endeavors to ‘* wash ” a rival 
—that is, to force water into its tank faster than it 
could be pumped out, and until it overflowed. 
Sixty-five men constituted an engine company; 40, 
a hook-and-ladder ; and 30, a hose company. These 
were expanded by any one who could clutch the 
rope and keep his legs wagging in time with those 
of the experts. When hydrants came, fights for 
possession followed, as in the old cistern days, 

hen it was the duty of the fleetest company-mem- 
ber to speed himself to the scene, bearing an empty 
barrel, and clap it 
coveted source of water-supply, and defend it until 
his machine arrived. Brooklyn has at least one 
citizen whose ears were made lobeless while en- 
gaged in this pleasing occupation, They were 
chewed off by gentlemen who were endeavoring 
to persuade him to leave his post. 

When fires waned, the volunteer kept his mus- 
cles free by racing in matches, tests at ‘‘ washing ” 
and endeavors to make his engine squirt further 
than any other in the land. He took long jour- 
neys to do this. Brooklyn's *‘ Lafayette No. 5” 
went to Albany once, and threw a stream 208 feet, 
setting a matchless hand-engine record. These 
contests became so violent in their partisanship 
and incidental collisions as to be forbidden by the 
authorities, and once, in 1867, a big share of the 
Brooklyn department was jailed for gloriously 
violating this command. 

The firemen were powerful. 
hand in politics, and plenty of big men in the 
city date their rise from holds formed in the un- 
paid department. They were men noted for de- 
votion to its interests. Facing many perils, the 
fireman had many privileges. He was freed from 
all other public service, and could do pretty much 
as he pleased in all things. He did a great deal of 
this at times, but after all, his services were vast 
and heroic ; he stopped at nothing where courage 
was the price to pay, and he spared his body no 
exertion to preserve property and lives, He was 
vigilant, honest, tireless. He lavished money on 
the adornment of house and engine. The latter 
was ofttimes a most gorgeous piece of mechanism. 
The woodwork of the “piano” type was of 


yany, with rosew anels, and it glittered | : - 
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‘*piano,” were the leading styles. Nothing was 
too good for their decoration, and the honor of a 
company was a thing well worth fighting for. Pet 
names were plentifully given by the red-clad fire- 
fighters to the mechanical objects of their adora- 
tion, and everything was picturesque, boisterous, 
and yet effective for its day and generation. 

The centralization of a great community now 
no longer gives room for this howling way of pre- 
serving property, and silent, swift and certain paid 
systems do the work. Old clamor and turmoil 
have ceased to be where the flames get busy. And 
the old firemen themselves have softened into 
sedate, and many of them into eminent, citizens. 
But they band together still for good-fellowship, 
for benevolence, and to remember the great days 
of the past. The city has given to the firemen of 
the Western District commodious quarters in its 
City Hall. Here meet the 1,100 members of the 
Volunteer Firemen’s Association, of which Justice 
John Courtney is President, and the 300 Veteran 
Volunteer Firemen, James A. Walsh, President— 
the last a new organization, started within a year, 
but already powerful and flourishing. ‘The 387 
Exempt Firemen of the Eastern District, James 
Potter, President, meet in Firemen’s Hall, on Bed- 
ford Avenue, Besides these, Brooklyn furnishes 
100 members of the New York Veteran Firemen’s 
Association, and its President, George W. Ander- 
son. Each organization has its relief fund, and 
cares for members who fall ill, or who seek em- 
loyment, while a city pension fund, dating back 
fom the old days, remains as a foundation for 
benevolence. Besides dues, the exchequers of the 
organizations find supplement in the annual balls, 
and these have come to be among the great social 
events of the year. 


THE SENSES OF ANIMALS. 


Str Joun Luppock recently delivered an inte- 
resting address to the members of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution on ‘*The Sense and 
Senses of Animals.” He ‘said one would grate- 
fully admit that the dog was a loyal and true and 
affectionate friend, but when we came to consider 
the nature of the animal our knowledge was very 
limited. That arose a good deal from the fact that 

xeople had tried rather to teach animals than to 
from them. It hed occurred to him that 
some stich method as that which was followed im 





the case of deaf-mutes might prove instructive 
if adapted to the case of dogs. He had tried with 
a black poodle belonging to himself. He then 
went on to relate several experiments he had made 
with pieces of cardboard with different words 
marked upon them, He had taken two pieces 
of card, one blank and the other with the word 
“food” upon it. He had put the latter on a sau- 
cer containing some bread and milk, and the blank 
card he put on an empty saucer. The dog was not 
allowed to eat until it brought the proper card to 
him. This experiment was repeated over and over 
again, and in about ten days the dog began to dis- 
tinguish the card with the letters on it from the 
plain card. It took a longer time to make the dog 
realize the difference between different words. In 
order to try and discover whether the dog could 
distinguish colors, he prepared six cards, marking 
two of them blue, two yellow, and twoorange. He 
put one of each on the floor, and tried to get the 
dog to bring to him a card with the same color as 
one which he showed the dog in his hand. After 
trying this for three months, he found that his ex- 
periment in this direction was a failure. He had 
always felt a great longing to know how the world 
appeared to the lower animals, It was still a doubt- 
ful point whether ants were able to hear. From 
experiments which he had made, he had come to 
the conclusion that they had not the power of ad- 
dressing each other. His impression, on the whole, 
was that bees and ants were not deaf, but that they 
heard sounds 80 shrill as to be beyond our hearing. 
There was no doubt about insects seeing. He re- 
lated several experiments he had made with the 
view of discovering whether different insects could 
distinguish different colors and had any preference 
for particular colors, The colors of objects pro- 
duce upon insects an impression very different 
from that produced on human beings. The world 
to them might be full of music which we could not 
hear, colors which we could not see, and sensations 
which we could not feel. 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


A paste of chloride of lime and water well 
rubbed in will take ink-stains from silver or plated 
ware. Wash and wipe as usual. 


In Germany very nearly twelve pounds of sugar 
are now made from a hundred pounds of beets, 
the cost of the product being only two cents per 
pound, 

OnE of the latest uses to which paper has been 
put is the building of chimneys. It is made in the 
form of blocks which are joined with silicious 
cement, 

Tue use of steel castings is becoming so ex- 
tended in England as to alarm the iron-founders, 
who see their prospects for work slipping away 
from them. 

A Dr. Frevunp, of Vienna, proposes to cure can- 
cerous patients by reducing the quantity of sugar 
in their blood, his theory being that cancer is 
caused by the presence of an abnormal quantity 
of sugar, 

Tue sculptured stone showing two female fig- 
ures which was found imbedded in the wall of 
Chester, England, has been pronounced Roman 
in workmanship, and not of an ecclesiastical 
character. 

Tue Greeks have laid bare on the Acropolis 
of Athens the foundation of a small temple to the 
east of the Parthenon, It was circular, of marble, 
and surrounded by nine Ionic column3, It is 


| from the Roman occupation, and was dedicated to 


Roma and Augustus, 


Cuicaco will have the annual exhibition of 
aintings in May and June, after the close of the 
Yew York shows. A prize of $250 is offered by 
Mr. Ellsworth, and two more prizes of the like 
amount will be offered by patrons of the fine arts. 
An unnamed benefactor promises $1,000 for a 
scholarship fund, 


Tue Lighthouse Board is about to undertake the 
lighting by electricity of buoys which mark danger- 
ous points in our rivers and harbors, The present 
method consists in supplying them with oil or gas, 
which entails much trouble and expense in re- 
plenishing them. Lighted by electricity, they would 
at all times be under control, 


A NEW accumulator, the anode of which is 
formed of a plate made from a mixture of powdered 
carbon and lead oxide, has been brought out. The 


insulating dish. The element is formed by placing 
them one above another and connecting them so 
as to form a single electrode. 


Proressor Rogers, of Washington, has just 
mathematically proved that the dynamic power 
of a pound of good steam-coal is equivalent to the 
work of one man for a day, that three tons will 
represent his labor for twenty years, and that one 
square mile of a four-foot seam will effect as much 
as one million men can do in twenty years, 


An electric railroad one mile in length, with a 
steep grade, has been satisfactorily tested at 
Easton, Pa. A similar road is proposed at De- 
troit, to connect that city with a suburban resort 
twenty miles distant. It is intended to locate a 
central station about midway between the two 
terminal points, at which the motive power for the 
entire system will be generated. 


THERE is much mysterious talk of a balloon in- 
vention of M. de Villars, in which the problem of 
aerial navigation is said to have been solved, at 
least to a degree never yet reached, M. de Viilars’s 
aim has been to direct his balloon by taking ad- 
vantage of the several air currents which are to be 
met with at various heights, To do this it is neces- 
sary to ascend and descend frequently in the course 
of the voyage. But with balloons of ordinary con- 
struction this is impossible, by reason of the loss 
of gas and ballast which such manceuvres occasion. 
M. de Villars has no ballast to throw away, and he 
is able to retain the whole of the gas. Herein lies 
the invention, which is kept a profound secret, 
The inventor, it is said, has sold his secret to the 
French Government, to be used by it alone, 


Tue latest thing for which dynamite has been 
employed is not the blowing up of buildings, but, 
on the contrary, the laying of their foundations, 
This new development is due to M. Bonnetond, a 
French engineer. When a foundation has to be 
laid in wet ground, he bores a hole from ten to 
twelve feet deep and an inch and a half wide. 
Into this hole he passes a string of dynamite car- 
tridges, which are then exploded. Not only is a 
cavity of a yard wide produced by the explosion, 
but the expansive force of the dynamite drives the 
water out far beyond the sides of this cavity, and 
it does not return again for more than half an 
hour. In the meantime the workmen clear the 
cavity and introduce quickly setting concrete, so 
that when the water returns again it cannot in- 
jure the foundation. 














Tue teaching of German in the public schools 
of St. Louis has been abandoned, 


Tue Communal elections in Switzerland have 
resulted in a complete victory for the Liberals, 


Brits have been introduced in both houses of 
the New York Legislature, making the formation 
of trusts conspiracy under the laws of the State, 


THERE were 10,289 immigrants landed at Castle 
Garden last month, against 8,207 in January, 1887. 
Two thousand one hundred and forty-two were 
Italians, and 1,921 Germans, 


A NuMBER of public-school teachers in Knoxville, 
Tenn., have resigned because a reputable colored 
clergyman, who is a Republican, has been elected 
by the City Council a member of the Board of 
Education, 


Some idea of the rush of settlers into California 
may be gained from the fact that the Government 
Land Office business has trebled during the past 
year, while the Southern Pacific Company has sold 
three-quarters of a million of acres of its lands, 


A Bitz introduced by Mr. Stewart in the Senate 
to enforce restrictions on Chinese immigration 
provides that after ninety days from its passage 
Chinese laborers shall not have the right to enter 
the United States on the ground of previous 
residence. 


THE Urgent Deficiency Bill, which has been 
completed by the Appropriations Committee of 
the House of Representatives, makes appropria- 
tions of $4,083,342, including $21,000 for com- 
pleting and arming the cruisers Atlanta, Chicago 
and Boston. 


AN enthusiastic reception was given, at Dublin, 
last week, to Mr. John Morley and the Marquis of 
Ripon, A large number of public officials partici- 
pated in the demonstrations, which far eclipsed in 
every repect the recent reception tendered Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Goschen. 


_ Tue House of Representatives has authorized an 
investigation, by a special committee, of the Read- 
ing Railway strike and the grievances. of the 
miners, “A considerable number of miners re 
sumed work last week, and the strike may now be 
regarded as practically broken. 


THE annual festival of the Gernian Singing 
Societies of America will be held this year in St. 
Louis, Mo., in the second week of June, beginning 
on Sunday, the 10th. . The societies which compose 
the North American Saengerbund are in many 
different States, but unite each year in a monster 
festival. 

THERE is not much danger of scarcity of ice in 
Maine this Winter. On the Kennebec River the 
crop will be a large one, and new storage-houses, 
having a capacity of one million tons, have been 
erected in anticipation of a favorable season. 
Thousands of men and horses are yearly employed 
in getting in the ice. 


Waite the Northern States have be®n swept by 
blizzards and buried in snow, the weather in 
Florida has been continually delightful. In St. 
Augustine the temperature averaged during Janu- 
ary sixty-six degrees. Roses, begonias and peaches 
are in full bloom, and the orange groves are yield- 
ing their golden harvest. 


SEVERAL arrests of Home Rule Members of Par- 
liament and other political leaders were made in 
Ireland, last week, under the Coercion Act. It is 
evidently the purpose of the Government to main- 
tain its arbitrary course at all hazards. Ex-Mayor 
Suilivan has been released from prison, and is 
more than ever an object of ad on regard, 


Tue reduction of the public debt, less cash in 
the Treasury, for the month of January was 
$15,387,320. The reduction for the previous six 
months was only $54,000,000, or $9,000,000 a 
month. The total reduction since the Ist of 
July is now brought up to $69,000,000, and if 
continued at the present rate for the rest of the 
fiscal year, will be $144,000,000. 


THE United States Senate has passed the resolu- 
tion proposing to amend the Constitution so that 
the President shall be inaugurated on April 30th 
instead of March 4th, and the terms of Senators 
and Members of the House shall begin on the 
same day. The amendment, to benefit Mr. Cleve- 
land, must be ratified by the Legislatures of at 
least twenty-seven States within the next thirteen 
months, 

Two or the Democratic election forgers recently 
tried in Indianapolis were found guilty and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment. They were prominent 
men in the party, and had committed forgery on 
tally-sheets, stuffed ballot -boxes and disgraced 
politics generally for years past, Their most re- 
cent achievement was to erase, by the use of acids, 
the actual returns on a tally-sheet and substitute 
figures which elected candidates who had been de- 
feated at the polls, 


A Birt has been introduced in the United States 
Senate granting pensions at the following rates to 

rsons in the military or naval service of the 

nited States confined in Confederate prisons : 
Those confined more than two and less than six 
months, half pension; six and less than twelve 
months, three - quarters pension ; twelve months 
or more, a total pension. It also grants an allow- 
ance of two dollars per day to prisoners-of-war for 
each day confined. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been completed in Eng- 
land for the new line of ocean steamers to be run 
between Liverpool and Halifax, in the Summer, 
and Montreal in the Winter, in connection with 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad. The ships are to 
be the fastest in the transatlantic service, and it is 
expected that the time between Liverpool and New 
York by this route will be reduced several hours, 
if not a whole day; and that between Liverpool 
and Chicago and other points in the West and 
Northwest even more. 


Tue great Merced irrigation canal, in California, 
was formally opened last week. The canal, begun 
five years ago, has cost $1,500,000. It is 27 miles 
long, 100 feet wide at the top, 70 at the bottom, 
and 10 feet deep. It will irrigate 300,000 acres of 
the most fertile land in California, It receives an 
inexhaustible supply of water from the Merced 
River, flowing through the Yosemite Valley, which 
is supplied by the eternal snows of the Sierras. 
At a point two miles below the falls at Merced an 
immense dam raises the stream 10 feet above its 
normal level. It is believed the fall will be suffi- 
cient to run by water-power flour-mills and other 
manufacturing enterprises, Colonies will be set- 
tled along the line of the canal, which is by all 
odds the most important enterprise of a similar 
character ever carried to a successful termination 
in California. 
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New England. Like Gloucester, it used to send out great whaling fleets, before \ A Dll 4 
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industry is left to a few steamers, while the fleet of over one hundred sailing- aI Ne 7 
vexsels, and most of the 4,000 inhabitants of Provincetown, are engaged in catching 
and shipping the cod, mackerel, bluefish, halibut, sharks, lobsters and blackfish 
that abound in the surrounding waters. The cod is king, however, and it is this 
staple that pervades and gives to Provincetown its peculiar ‘‘ancient and fish-like 
smell.” ‘The village lies along the beach between the sea and the desert—an ee 
inhabited beach, where fishermen cure and store their fish, without any back lo, 
country, save ocean-breasting knolls of white sand. 

The sailing-vessels of Provincetown make their trips to the Grand Bank of 
Newfoundland in the Spring, and stay out all Summer ; but all along the coast a 
great deal of fishing is done at home, the year round, in dories. The green or 


fresh cod are sold to the packers at the prevailing market prices. The smallest —— 
are preserved in pickle and sold by the barrel. The great mass of the catch, A a 


however, is washed, dressed, and put out to dry on wieker-work racks, or ‘‘ flakes,” 
with the neatness and dispatch of a Chicago hog-packery. The labor is divided 
among the ‘** throaters,” who cut and rip open the fish ; the ‘* header,” who removes 
the head and entrails ; the ‘* splitter,” who splits the fish, and removes a portion 
of the backbone ; and the “ salter,” who stacks thém in heaps and sprinkles them 
with salt. In the Summer, ice has to be employed in the packing, as shown in 
one of our pictures. Codfish are sometimes cured by being kept ina pile for two 
or three months after salting, in a dark room, covered with salt grass or dry 
seaweed, after which they are opened, and again piled up for a similar period of a 





















































time. The dried fish are usually sold by the quintal of 112 pounds. They are sent to all 
parts of the civilized world, the Catholic countries being the greatest consumers. 


A RELIGIOUS REVIVAL IN NEW YORK CITY. 
RELIGIOUS revival of the ‘old-fashioned ” kind has been in progress during the past 
fortnight at the Jane Street Methodist Church, in the old Ninth Ward of this city. 
The services, every afternoon and evening, have been conducted by Tnomas Harrison, the 
noted “boy preacher” of the West, assisted by Stephen Merritt, the undertaker, who is 
pastor of the church, and by the deacons and leading members. The church is filled every 
evening by the inhabitants of the staid old ward, which is the most distinctively American 
quarter of the city. By dint of exhortation and singing, the religious excitement is wrought 
up toa high degree. Conversions by the hundred are claimed ; and certainly the scene, which 
is depicted on page 433, is interesting and impressive. When the artist and reporter visited 
the church one evening last week, the ‘‘ boy” revivalist —a nervous, energetic, smooth-faced 
man of about thirty-five years—was exhorting a large and well-dressed assemblage from the 
text of Hosea x, 12: “ For it is time to seek the Lord.” His voice was hoarse, and his move- 
ments restless and excited, as he paced back and forth, crouched or leaned far over the edge 
of the platform, crying to his hearers to come forward and be saved. The movement wax 
unflagging, and the singing with which the services were liberally interspersed helped them 
along wonderfully. A group of fair young girls, with fresh, sweet voices, started the old, 
familiar hymns, to the accompaniment of a piano, and all the congregation joined. Then 
Mr. Harrison walked up and down the aisles, and Mr. Merritt through the gallery, inviting 
the people to rise for prayers, or to come forward and kneel at the altar. There were 
comparatively few who resisted these appeals. 
4 PACKING FRESH FISH FOR MARKET. 




















1, PREPARING THE FISH FOR SALTING. 2. RECEIVING THE FISH FROM THE DORIFS AT SEA. 3. PREPARING BONELESS CODFISH. 
5. STORING THE PREPARED FISH. 


_ PICTURESQUE NEW ENGLAND INDUSTRIES.—METHODS OF CURING AND PACKING CODFISH AT PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


FROM SKETCHES BY FRANK ADAMS, 
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1. The Ferryboat “ John Trendley” Attempting to Relieve the Tug ‘* Rescue.” 


MISSOURI,——-THE RECENT ICE-GORGE IN THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT ST, LOUIS, 
FROM PHOTOS, BY SCHERER,—SEE PAGE 435, 


2. The Lighthouse-boat * Ivy’ Crushed by Ice. { 
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MARIETTA HOLLY’S POEMS. 
Marietta Houuy, who is better known to the 
world of appreciative readers as plain ‘Josiah 


oa — 


Allen’s Wife,” has found time through her long | 


years of prose writing to jot down a great many of 
what she ealls her “idle thoughts” in rhyme. 
After the manner of most successful poets pos- 
sessed of a dramatic faculty, she imagines ideal 


scenes and characters, and then, to use her own | 


expression, tries to put herself inside the person- 
alities she has evoked—to feel as they would be 
likely to feel, to write the words they might be 
fancied to speak. Some of these dreams are of the 
days of romance and chivalry; some are war- 
ballads, and others are lyrics of sorrow, senti- 
ment or love. Many and sweet are the songs of 
the seasons, the birds, the flowers, and the country 
landscape ; 


while the homely transcripts of coun- | 


try life. so characteristic of this writer, seem to 


teil us that they, at least, are not of such stuff as 
dreams are made of. 
**What Makes the Summer,” and “ The Story of 
G adys,” rise to a high level, both in poetic expres- 
sion and rhythmic melody. Miss Holly’s Poems 
are published by Funk & Wagnalls, of New York, in 
an elegant volume of 216 pages, embellished with 
pictures drawn expressly for the work by W. Ham- 


iltton Gibson and others, and beautifully repro- | 
| be used for children 


duced by the photogravure process. 





“THE MUTUAL LIFE.” 


Tuat the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York is the greatest in the world, is proved by its 
annual statement, which appears on another page 
of this paper. Its assets aggregate the enormous 
sum of Gne hundred and nineteen millions, inround 
numbers, and afford a surplus of over six and a 
quarter millions over every liability, as tested by 
the most rigid and conservative standard. The 
company has paid its policy -holders during the 
forty-five years of its existence two hundred and 
fifty-seven of the three hundred and three millions 
recvived as premiums, eight millions being during 
i887, and now has in force 140,943 policies, much 
the largest number of any regular Life Insurance 
Company in the world. The total receipts of the 
Mutual Life during 1887 were over twenty - three 
millions, and its payments to policy-holders more 
than fourteen millions, or a very considerably 
greater sum than that of many sovereign and 
independent States and municipalities, 


OF INTEREST TO BUSINESS MEN. 


A serres of articles on Commerce, Manufactur- 
ing and Finance, appropriately illustrated, will 
appear in the columns of this paper in the near 
future. The facts and subjects for illustrations 
being gathered directly from the great houses and 
firms throughout the country will make these 
papers most valuable as well as interesting, and 
in consequence a large extra circulation by a new 
plan is promised. 


Lapies will find, upon reading “‘ Our Ladies’ 
Book,” that its pages are replete with articles dear 
to the feminine heart, and will wonder how so 
many useful and valuable hints have been crowded 
into its pages. It contains Rules of Society, For- 
tune Telling, Language of Flowers, Hints on House 
Furnishing, Aids to Beauty, Dreamers’ Dictionary, 
Palmistry, with diagram, Cookery for the Sick, 
Suggestions in Dress, Facts for Hougekeepers, 
Gems of French Thought, ete. Sent for 4 cents. 
McDona.p Drue Co., 5382 Washington St., N.Y. 








One day saved by taking ‘“‘The Overland Flyer" 
via Union Pacific Railway, between Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Portland, Sacramento, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, by “The Overland 
Route,” with elegant through Pullman Palace 
Sleepers and Modern Day Coaches, from all points 
East to Southern Pacific Coast Points ; also to Den- 


ver, Cheyenne and Salt Lake City. Baggage checked | 


through from all Eastern points to the Pacific Coast. 
Eating-houses along the line are under the super- 
vision of the Company, and meals furnished by the 
Pacific Hotel Company, unsurpassed. Family Sleep- 
ers run through FREE to Portland, Sacramento and 
Los Angeles, to accommodate passengers taking 
advantage of the low Second and Third Class rates 
of fare. To accommodate our local travel, night- 
trains between Omaha, Council Bluffs and Kansas 
City have been changed to day-trains, and Chair- 
cars run between Omaha and Beatrice free of 
charge. For further informatjon address J. S. Tes- 
Bets, G. P. & T. A., Omaha, Neb. 


NEW LINE TO CHEYENNE. 


Tae new extension of the Burlington Route to 
Cheyenne, Wyoming Territory, having been com- 
pleted, the C. B. & Q. R. R. is now running a through 
sleeping-car from Chicago to Cheyenne via Omaha, 
leaving Chicago daily at noon on ** The Burlington's 
Number One” fast train. For tickets, apply to any 
railroad coupon ticket agent, or address Paul Mor- 
ton, Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Agent, C. B.& Q. R. R., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Lapy --** Your clothes are very ragged. Can't I 
do some sewing for you’ Tramp —** Yes, madam ; 
you may sew an overcoat on this button, if you 
please. It seems to feel the need of society.”"— 
Buffalo Drift. 

For wounds, whether incised or contused, Sa. 
VATION O1L is the best remedy. cents. 

The year has four seasons, during all of which 
keep on hand Dr. Buti’s Coven Syrup. 


Ir is leap year, and it has just been 1,000 years 


since there were as many 8's in the’year as we have | 


just now. It is a good time for old bachelors to 
cogit-8, the girls to recipro-8, and not hesit-8.— 
Binghamton Leader. __ 


PITY VHE LITTLE ONES. 

Tue daughter of a well-known gentleman in 
Richmond, Va., who has turned her thirteenth 
year, was suffering with a bad cough night and 
morning. and nasal catarrh so severe as to be 
obliged to use seven or eight handkerchiefs per 
day. Five months after they used the first treat- 
ment of Compound Oxygen they wrote for another 
supply, and s that she was still improving; 
that the discharge from her nose, which had been 
so copious and so annoying, had ceased. “ Her im- 
provement is wonderful. Looks well; romps and 
plays out-of-doors.” Nearly four more months 
expired when they wrote again, earings “ My little 
one has wonderfully improved. She thinks she is 
bag mee | cured.” 

Hundreds more of such interesting cases among 
children might be added. The little book of two 
hundred pages called the treatise on Compound 
Oxygen is replete with instructive testimonials, 
and the history and use of the Compound Oxygen. 
Sent free on application to Drs. StaRKeY & PaLen, 
1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A writer says: “ There is always somethi ic- 
turesque and striking about an old mill.” ng, Blo 
writer wants to see something “striking,” he 
should witness a modern “ mill” between a couple 
of noted pugilists.—Norristown Herald, 





Buarn’s Prius.—Great English Gout and Rheu- 
matic Remedy. Oval box, 34; round, 14 Pills, At 
al druggists, 


Many of the pieces, such as | 








FOR COUGHS, SORE THROAT, ASTHMa, 


CaTaRRH, and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no 
better remedy can be found than “Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches."’ Sold everywhere.—[Adv.] 


But few articles have reached such a world-wide 
reputation as ANGostuRA Birtrers. For over fifty 
vears they have been the acknowledged standard 
regulators of the digestive organs. Their success 
has incited imitations. Be sure you get the genu- 
ine article, manufactured only by Dr. J. G. B. S1x- 
GERT & Sons. Sle ae 

CATARRH CURED. 

A CLERGYMAN, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to Pror. J. A. Law- 
RENCE, 212 East 9th St., New York, will receive the 
recipe free of charge. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sootnuine Syrup should always 
teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, 
after having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire it, this 
recipe, in German, French or English, with full 
directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail 
by addressing with stamp, naming this paper, 
W. A. NorEs, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 


SCOTT’S EMULSION of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, is a 
combination of two of the most valua- 
ble remedies in existence fur the cure 
of Consumption and all Wasting Con- 
ditions ; is more generally recommend- 
ed and used by Physicians than any 
known remedy ; it gives most satisfac- 
tory results, and tones up the system ;. 
and when the Consumptive has wasted 
away and loses hope, the Emulsion 
will speedily check the ravages of this 





terrible disease, and restore the sufferer 
to good health and happiness. This 
is equally true in regard to Rickets in 
Children, or Marasmus and Anzmia in 
Adults, and all impoverished conditions 
of the blood ; and especially desirable 
for Colds and Chronic Coughs, as it 
will cure them more quickly than ordi- 
nary Specifics used, Palatable as milk. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





Thorough 


ly cleanse the blood, which is the 
fountain of health, by using Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 


en Medical Discovery, and good digestion, a 
fair skin, buoyant spirits, vital strength, and 
soundness of constitution will be established 
Golden Medical Discovery cures all humors, 

from the common pimple, blotch, or eruption, 
to the worst Scrofula, or blood-poison. 

ially has it ven its efficacy in curing 
| ee lt or Tetter, Fever-sores, Hip-joint 
Disease, Scrofulous Sores and Swellings, 
by Glands, and Eating Ulcers. 

olden Medical Discovery cures Consump- 
tion (which is Scrofula of the Lungs), by its 
wonderful blood-purifying, invigorating, and 
nutritive propertios. For Weak Lungs, Spit- 
ting of Blood, Shortness of Breath, Bronchitis, 
Severe Coughs, Asthma, and kindred affec- 
tions, it is a sovereign remedy. 


It promptly 
severest Coughs. 
Torpid_ Liver, Biliousness, or “ Liver 
Complaint,” Dyspepsia, and Indigestion, it is 
an unequalled remedy. Sold by druggists. 
PIERCE’S PELLETS — Anti- 
Bilious and Cathartic 
25c. a vial, by druggists 





WHILBUR’S 


COfnETA 


finest family use. 
Eoaainen cers aan © tae 
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CATARRH 


Sold by druggists t by mail, 
Boe eT Haseltine, Warren, Par 
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EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY 




















These Pens are simply perfection for those 


persons who write rapidiy. It is almost im- 
possible to make them stick in the paper, spurt, 
or blot, and they do not require dipping nearly 
as often as other pens. ; 
TWE VE selected Pens sent for trial, en- 
closed in an English Jubilee Metal Match 
Box, postpaid, on receipt of TEN CENTS, 
Ask for Planished Pens. 
SOLE AGENTs: 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO.,, 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 











“ASK FOR 


LIERIG COMPANY’S 





bee 


EXTRACT 


of MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 


N. B. 
Liebig’s signature in 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Baron 
BLUE INK across 





label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


The Largest, The Ablest, The Best 











Religions and Literary Weekly in the World 


Prominent features of THE INDEPENDENT during the 
coming year will be promised 
RELIGIOUS & THEOLOGICALARTICLES 
By BIsHOP HUNTINGTON, BisHor Coxe, Dr. AUSTIN PHELPs, 
Dr. THEODORE T. CUYLER, DR. HOWARD OsGoop, Dr. How 
ARD CRosBY, Dr.WM. R. HUNTINGTON, Dr. JAMES FREEMAN 
CLARKE, and others ; 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ARTICLES 
By Pror. WM. G. SUMNER, Pror. RicHarp T. ELy, PREs. 
JOHN Bascom, PROF. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, and others. 

MONTHLY LITERARY ARTICLES 
By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, and other critical and 
literary articles by MAURICE THOMPSON, CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER, JAMES PAYN, ANDREW LANG, EDMUND GOSSE 
R. H. STODDARD, MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RE} AER, LOL 
IMOGEN GUINEY, H. H. BoyESEN, and othe 
POEMS AND STORIES 
By E. C. STEDMAN, ELIZABETH STEWART PHELPS, E. E. HALE, 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, JULIA SCHAYER, ROSE TERRY 
CooKE, EpITH M. THOMAS, ANDREW LANG, and others; and 
A SHORT SERIAL STORY 
By E. P. ROE. 







TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS 
Three months o ete ON I 6 os nc verse $3.00 
Four months. . 1.00 | Two years 
Six months... can: ee 
Can any one make a better investment of $2 to $3 than 
one which will pay 


§2 DIVIDENDS DURING THE YEAR? 


A good way to make the acquaintance of THE INDEPEND 
ENT is to send 30 cents for a “Trial Trip” of a month. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 
THE INDEPENDENT 
AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST 


Will both be sent, one year each, to any person not a sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, for $3.75. The regular price 
of both is $4.50. Make remittance to THE INDEPENDENT, 
P. O. Box 2787, New York. 

No papers are sent to subscribers after the time paid 
for has expired. 

THE INDEPENDENT’sS Clubbing List will be sent free to 
any person asking for it. Any one wishing to subscribe 
for one or more papers or magazines in connection with 
THE INDEPENDENT Can save money by ordering from our 
Club List. Address THE INDEPENDENT, 

P. O. Box 2787. New York. 


IMPOKTANT NEWS FOR LADIES! 


NO MORE WRINKLES, 
NO MORE SMALL-POX MARKS. 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY 


i CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED BY USING 


PASTA POMPADOUR. 


No discovery in toilet chemistry has ever obtained 8 greater acknowledgment and 
@o much popularity tGeongheut the civilized world as 


PASTA POMPADOUR, 
The World-Renowned Beautifier, 
and no other toilet preparation has made itself so indispensable on the toilet tables 
of Sovereigns as well on Somes Sony wanes Be peuiaie De yaee te pure 
of the Pasta, which not onl: 


PEVO FORRES oo cc ccceve 10.00 














"NEAUTY AND THE itt OP is PRESERVATION, a hand book ot 
estimable value either sex, preservation of Health Beauty, sd 
any address on receipt of stamps. 

POMPADOUR TOILET (0., 45 East 20th St., New Yo-* 


BOKER’ BITTERS 


tue OLDEST anv BEST or aut 
Stomach Bitters, 


AND As Fine « CorpiAr aS EVER Mave. To BE 
HAD IN QUARTS AND PIntTs. 


L, FUNKE, JR., Sole Manuf'r and Prop’s, 


78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 




















Py) BEAUTY 
Skin & Scalp 
RESTORED 


Pe by the 
VUTICURA 


fi? 
eae (Med | es. 
aC ‘ 
NOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
4% comparable to the CuticurA REMEptEs in their 
marvelous properties of cleansing, purifying and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, dis 
figuring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases oi the 
skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair. 

CuticurRA, the great Skin Cure, and Curicura 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CuricurA KEsoLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin 
and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, 50c.; Re- 
SOLVENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Porrer 
DruG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘* How to Cure Skin Diseases,’ 





Be Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily -@% 
sa skin prevented by CuTicurA Soap. “oe 
Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses in 


stantly relieved by the Curicura Ant! PAIN 
| PLasteER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


ONLY FOR 


Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


Use Perry’s MoTH AND FRECKLE 
Lotion, it is reliable. 

For PIMPLES on the FACE, 
Blackheads and Fleshwormasa, 
ask your druggist for Perry's 
COMEDONE AND PimpLe REMEDY, 
the Infallible Skin Medicine. 

Send for circular. 

Brent Goop & Co., 57 Murray St ? 
New York. 


5 |Lositively Cured 








yspe 
Indigestion and T 
Hearty ee ay A pe 
fect remedy for Dizzi 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi. 
ness, Bad Taste in th 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
IP ain ip the Side, 





ble. ice 25 
CARTER MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, New York. 
ad by all Druggists. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


PS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has 
provided our breakfast- tables with a delicately 
flavored beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradu- 
ally built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mala- 
dies are floating around us ready to attack where- 
ever there is a weak point. We may escape many 
a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” 
—‘ Civil Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus-~ 
JAMES EPPS & CO. Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, Engiand. 


Golden Hair Wash 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
scught after and admired. The best in the world. 
$1 per bottle; six for $5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 SixtH AVENUE, New York. 


wean geo tag 3 C WEI M’f’r of Meerschaum 
a ' Pipes, Smokers’ Arti- 
cles, etc., wholesale and retail. 
Repairing done. Circular free. 
399 B’ way, N.Y. Factories, 69 
Walker sSt.. & Vienna, Austria. 
Sterling Silver-mounted Pipes, 
etc., made in newest designs. 








being used with wonderful success. Interesting informa 


tion sent free on application to J, D. HOWE & CO. 455 
Fourth Avenue, N. Y. City, Sole Agents U.>. anu Canada. 


Dr. KNORR’S 


Aural Carbon 


This new discov- 
ery for the cure of 
DEAFNESS 18 NOW 





FLORIDA 


{LARENDON HOTEL, Green Cove Springs, 
/ accommodates 200. Warm sulphur spring, 78°, 
flowing 3,000 gallons per minute. All kinds of bath- 
ing facilities. Send for circular describing baths 


HARRIS & APPLEGATE, Prop'rs. 


~ JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
66 
The Glenada.” 


A strictly first-class family hotel, located in the 
best section of the . All modern conveniences. 
Six o’clock dinners. tes, $3 and $4 per day. 


W. B. GERARD, Prop’r. 


ORMOND-ON-THE-HALIFAX, FLA. 
“mhe Ormond.” 


New hotel opened January Ist, 1888. Capacity 
200. Gas, electric bells, open fireplaces, baths, etc. 
Best hunting and fishing in the South. 

Address, Dr. 8. E. CHURCHILL, 














Fesruary 11, 1888. ] 


Want ef Sleep 


Is sending thousands annually to the 
insane asylum ; and the doctors say this 
trouble is alarmingly on the increase. 
The usual remedies, while they may 
give temporary relief, are likely to do 
more harm than good. What is needed 
is an Alterative and Blood-purifier. 
Ayer’s Sarsaperilla is incomparably 
the best. It corrects those disturbances 
in the circulation which cause sleepless- 
ness, gives increased vitality, and re- 
stores the nervous system to a healthful 
condition. 

Rev. T. G. A. Coté, agent of the Mass. 
Home Missionary Society, writes that 
his stomach was out of order, his sleep 
very often disturbed, and some im- 
purity of the blood manifest; but that 
a perfect cure was obtained by the use 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

Frederick W. Pratt, 
street, Boston, writes: 


424 Washington 
“My daughter 
was prostrated with nervous debility. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla restored her to 
health.” 

William F. Bowker, Erie, Pa., was 
cured of nervousness and sleeplessness 
by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for about 
two during which time his 
weight increased over twenty pounds. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by al! Druggists. Priee $1; six bottles, $5. 


months, 


TO T HE LADIES. 


If you use perfumery at all, it should be nice. To 
be scented up with poor perfumery is horrid, simply 
horrid. You are sure of something nice if you obtain 
EuGENE RimMEL’s Extracts. His goods are popular 
all over the world, and particularly with the éi~e of 
London and Paris. The special odors, Ihlang-Thlang, 
Sweet Violets, White Heliotrope, Henna, Vanda, 
Chinese Bouquet, are just exquisite. These odors, 
and all the popular ones of the day of his make, 
are obtainable at nearly all the leading druggists. 
Ask for Eugene RIMMEL’s. 


ss MATHS 


To introduce our goods and se- 
cure new customers, we make 
this Great Offer: We will 
give a Solid Gold Wateh 
and Chain, lady’s or 
gentleman’s, worth $75, 

to the person telling us 

the longest verse in the 
Bible before March 15th, 
If there be more than one 
correct answer, the sec- 
ond will receive a beau- 





worth $60; the third a 
Solid Gold Chatelaine 





* Solid GoldWateh,worth 
each of ne next 50, if there be so many correct answers, 
will receive a Silver Niekel Swiss Wateh, of excellent quality. 

Send 25 Cents with your answer (silver, stamps or 
note) for which we shall send you one 
of the rings shown below, as a’ sample 
of the fine quality of our jewelry, Also 


$35; 


our Wholesale Catalogue. These rings f 
are made of § 
18-k. rolled 
gold plate 
and guaran- 
teed.Money 
refunded if 


7 “ 
FLUTED BAND. 
Turquoise and Brilli- 

ant Setting. 
you are not& 
more than satisfied. Name paper. 


Kirtland Bros. & Co. 79 Nassau St., New Yor! 


THE METROPOLITAN CONSERVATORY. 


The leading American School of Music. The follow- 
ing gentlemen comprise the Faculty: Dudley Buck, 

Samuel P, Warren, Harry Rowe Shelley, Dr. L. A. 
Baralt, H. W. Greene, Chas. Roberts, Hg Walter 
J. Hall, Cc. B. Ruttenber, D. L. Dowd, C. B. Hawley, 
L. A. Russell, Augast Dupin, G. B. Penny. Every 
possible advantage is offered both in class and pri- 
vate teaching. Over 200 applicants last year. Fi. W. 

Greene, C. B. Hawley, Directors. 21 East 14th St., 

New York. 


WEDDING RING, 


























SHAVING 
SOAL, 


fe 50 years has 4 
I tan for ts rich 


ite with ** SHAVERS ” 
| everywhere. 
Sold by ‘all dealers 
i) in drugs and notions, 
or sent by mail on 
receipt 












of 15 cents in 


[oe ig 
i ay Williams Co. 
pti: sstonbury, 
vat f) 


Witlinwe & S bree. 


THE OVERLAND EXPRESS 


Chicago aud Northwestern Railway, 


Connecting with fastest trains on Union and Cen- 
tral Pacific, is the most attractive transcontinental 
service ever offered the public. 

Individuals or excursion parties will realize the 
highest degree of comfort by using this route. For 
full details address 

E. P. WILSON, G. P. _A., C.& N. W. R’y, Chicago. 


MAGIC sis LANTERNS 


Cheapest Exhibition Lanterns > the World. 
Send for Ill. Catalogue. JAS. F. LL, 
i 467 Franklin Stas i.» Phila., Pa. 





You can live at homeand make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world Either sex ;allages. Cost- 
ly outiit FKL. Terme FREE. Address, TRUS & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





FRAN VK LESLIE'S ILLUSTR ATED 





Make a Start in Life 


By taking hold of the live business of a live house 
You do not have to put in capital, but are started 
free. Any one can do the work. You can live at 
home if you like. Both sexes, all ages. $1 per hour 
and upwards easily earned. No special ability or 
training needed. 


Let us show you all at once, and | 


then if you don’t take hold, why, no harm is done, | 


| Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
































eeceteteecacecey 
ind PAIN -EXPELLER! 
- s 
4 ——$—$—$—$—— 
is acknowledge d to be the best and most 
efficacious Re medy for GOUT and RHEU- 
MATISM, as testified by Thousands of 
ple. Who has once tried this excellent 
emedy will always keep the “PAIN 
EXPELLER” trademark “Anchor” in his 
house. Sold by all Chemists. Price 50 Cents. 
DS Scall >. F: Aa. RICHTER & Co. 
Bes 310, 5 rot’ AY, NEWYORK and LON- 
+ DO 1, RAILWAY PLACE, FEN- 
CH cH a REET, who will, on appli- 
- sere cation. pleased to send full particulars 
Trademark gratis by post. 


























SAMPLES, BOOKS, CIRCU- 
CUARANTE 
10 Receive FREE! 


Pha firms ail over the world if you 
send 20 cents to — your name in 
American Directory. Copy sent you 
with name inserted. Always address 
American Directory Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Vernon Fini, Va., Dec. 27, 1886. 
Gente—I have already received more than 7 000 par- 
cels of mail, many NEWSPAPERS, etc., for which I 
had often paid 20 cts. each before. 1 advise every hear 
to have their name inserted at once. I are’ — — 
ence your directory far excels all others. 





to$8aDay. Samples wortn $1.50, rrer. Lines 
not under the horse's feet. Write BREWSTER 
SAFETY REIN- HOLDER €O0., Hoty, Mic H. 


00 iaeriars 


38th Annual Report 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 & 158 Broadway. 


ORGANIZED IN 1850. 


President, JAMES M. McLEAN. 
First Vice-President, J. L. HALSEY. 


Second Vice-President, H. B. STOKES. 


Secretary, H. Y. WEMPLE. 
Actuary, S. N, STEBBINS. 


INCOME EAR 1887. 
NE on occ lkn obese eneodho0%0se0es eee $1,461,315.18 
Interest and rents. .. 693,008.65 


Total . cece $2, 154,323.83 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid claims by death, ma- 
tured endowments, and 
payments of annuities... $873,784.88 


Paid dividends........ 2 -e- 256,190.95 
Paid Purchase Policies....... 184,537.72 


Paid salaries, office, agency, 
real estate, commission, 
taxes, medical dep’tment, 
advertising and other ex- 


PONBCB....ccccccrccvcccece 421 ,136.29—$1,735,649.84 

WalsMoS FOOT WGG7, ..ccecscccesccsoce $418,673.99 
LIST OF ASSETS. 

Cte GU OM oe: on cscnscceetastanse >< $6,698.33 

Cash in bank ard Trust Company...... 404,427.76 

Bonds and mortgages.... ........----.- 3,546,402. 13 


Loans on policies in force. “ae 976,428 75 
United States and N. Y. stocks and 
other bonds (market ae ES 
Real estate at cost. 
Premiums deferred. and in course of 


2,107,125.00 
550,403.25 


collection and transmission........... 196,918.64 
Loans and stocks and bonds........ .. 3,523,562.50 
Interest due and accrued, and all other 

WOON ccs 0c, vesavvcccctesencuncessce 121,230.09 

SEPT OEE CE © $11,433, 196.45 
Claims awaiting proof, Jan. 1, 

1887, and since paid.. ......$185,443.00 
Claims awaiting proof, Jan. 1, 

ee. <tc... © Bead ce eh Seen ise $88,718.30 
Dividends, etc., unpaid 90,058.27 





__ $178,776.57 


v5 a Month & expenses toagents. New goods. 
Samples free. J. F. HILL, Augusta, Maine. 


NEW SPAPER. — 


HOW TO MAKE 












It is tm- 


Many ‘ 
oth fete veo gyut 
soe description 


faces are 
deficient in 

beanty 0?0- 
ing to une de. 
v2loned fiqures, 
Nit busts, ete “ 
which can he reme- 
died by the use of 


inan adver. 

tisement; 
send Ge, in 
stamps,anda 

descriptive cir- 
cular, with testi- 
monials, will be 
sent you sealed, by 
return mail, 


ADIPO-MALENE. 


L.E. MARSH & CO., Madison §q., Phila., Pa. 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO, 





Coronado Beach, San Diego Co., C ER } 


THE LARGEST AND Most ELEGANTL yY APPOINTED 
ALL-THE- YEAR-ROUND 
SEASIDE HOTEL IN THE WORLD 
IS OPEN TO RECEIVE GUESTS. 
Rates by the month, $2 per day and upwards, ac- 


| cording to location of room, 








tates by the week, $2.50 per day and upwards, 
according to location of room. 

Transient Rates, $3 per day and upwards, accord- 
ing to location of room. 

Special inducements made to families and per- 
manent guests. The Hotel is supplied with Ele- 
vators and every other modern convenience, in- 
cluding incandescent electric lights, etc. Every 


LX DIA E. 





room has open grates for wood or coal, and public | 


rooms are also supplied with steam- heaters. The 
Ball Room 


people. The seating capacity of Dining Pdom 1,000. 


J. B. SEGHERS, Jr., of Chicago, Manager. 
T. THOMPSON, | of New York, Chief Clerk. 


AK 5 IRUP Cured i TURE 





by Dr. Pierce's Pat.M 
Truss, Warn’’'d ony 
in world. Entirely different from s, allothers 
Perfect Retainer; worn with ease and comfo 
night and day. the famous Dr.J. Simms 


he aaa 





can comfortably accommodate 2,500 | 








—————— — 


1S A POSITIVE CURE 
For all those Painful Complaints and Weaknese: 
So common among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcerae 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus inan 
early stage of development, The tendency to cancerous 
humors there is checked very ~peedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, latule~-7, destreys all cr aving for 
stimulants, and reliever wear >s> of the stomac h. It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, G« neral 
Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indigestio 

That fecling of bearing down, causing pain, we ‘ent and 
backache, is always permancntly cured by its use 

It will at all times, and under all cire pendineices actin 
harmony with the laws that govern the fe male system. 

For Kidney Complaints of either scx ~nd is 
unsurpassed, Correspondence freely ans” 
in confidence LYDIA E, PINT IAM, LYNN, MASS 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s L IVER P ILLS, cure constination, 
bili ,and torpidity of the liver, 25 cts per box, 











Cut this out, it will not appear again. 


LOOK SHARP FOR RARE COINS. 


I pay from $1 to $600 premium on hundreds of 
rare U.S. Coins up to 1878. Thousands of dollars 
often made in one day. Circulars free. Large Coin 
Book, 25 cts. - VONBERGEN, 

Bank references. CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


eS yRUPTURE 






Horne’s Electro-Magnetic Belt- 
Truss,combined. Guaranteed the 
only one in the world generatin, 
— acontinuous Electric & Magnet 

current, Scientific, Powerful, Durable, 
Comsforss able and Effective. Avoid fraede, 
9.000 cur TSE At 


ed. 
ALSO ELEC TRIC BE LTS | FoR J SEASE 
Og. HORNE, inventor, 191 Wasasy AVE. CHICAGO. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Advice Free HOW TO REDUCE WEIGHT and perman- 
ently cureOBESITY. Only sure method. Starvat Diet 
and nauseous drugs yunnenesaary. New Treatise, with full in- 
structions HOW TO ACT, sent in plain sealed envelope for 
6 stamps. E. _K. 0 YNTON, 19Park Place, } New York, 






$03 Sowing Machine Free ! 


We want one person in every village, town and township, to keep 
in their homesa line of our ART SAMPLES; to those who will 


keep and simply show these samples to those who call, we will send, 
free, the very best Sewing Machine manufactured in the world, with 
all the attachments. This machine 1s made after the SINGER patents, 
which have expired. Before the patents run out, this style machine, 
with the attachments, was sold for $43; it now sells for $50. Reader, 


m to you the most WONDERFUL THING ON EARTH, 


it may see 

but you can secure one of these machines ABSOLUTELY FREE, pro- 
v idec i your applicatic m comes in first, from your locality, and if you 
will keep in your home and show to those who call, aset of our 
elegant and unequaled art samples. We donot ask you to show 
these samples for more than two months, and then they become 


vour own property. The art samples are sent to you ABSOLUTELY 
FREE of cost. How can We do all this?—easily enough! We often get 


as much as $2,000 or $3,000 in trade from even a small place, after 
our art samples have remained where they could be seen fora month 
ortwo. We need one person in each locality, all over the country, 


and take this means of securing them at once. Those who write to 
us at once, will secure, FREE, the very best Sewing Machine manu- 
factured, and the finest general assortment of works of high art 
ever shown together in America. All particulars FREE by return 





mail. Write at once; a postal card on which to write to us will cost 
you but one cent, and after you know all, should you conclude to go 
no further, why no harm is “done. W onderful as it seems, you need 
no capital-all is free Address at once, » TRUE E 3 & CO. , Augusta. 
suffering pare Nervous Debility, Wastin 
Weakness of Body, Mind, etc., I will sen 
a valuable treatise ‘containing full partic 
ulars for certain restoration to health and strength, free 
of charge. A splendid medical work. Should be read by 
every one who is weak, nervous and debilitated. Address 
Prof. F. C. FOW LER, Moodus, Conn. 
PACK May IC U Home Cards, One Pack Escort Cards, One Pack 
» E®: lirtation Cards, One Pack Hold-to-the- idee G ‘ards, The pate oie 
with 8 ©. lany 2” r = 
a tet lata all tor oxly 03-aens amp Bacar Unsd On-,ndia, Os 
4 4 HIDDEN NAME CARDS, ozone 
creta, album verses, and the largest and finest sample book os aoe 


cards ever issued. All for a 2-cent stamp. Steam Works, Station 15, 








MANUAL oF 


F VERYTHING 


FOR THE 


PETER HENDERSON & Cl 


GARDEN 


is this season the grandest ever issued, 
containing three colored plates and 
superb illustrations of everything that is 
new, and rare in Seeds and 
Plants, together with plain directions 
of ** How to grow them,” by Prerer Hrn- 
pERson. This Manual, which is a book 
of 140 pages, we mail to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents (in stamps.) To all so 
remitting 25 cents for the Manual, we will, 
at the same time, send free by mail, in 
addition, their choice of any one of the 
=! following novelties, the price of either of 
which is 25 cents: One packet of the new 
Green and Gold Watermelon, or one 
packet of new Succession Cabbage, or 
» one packet of new Zebra Zinnia, or one 
packet of Bu’ (see illustra- 
tion), or one packet of new Mammoth 
Verbena, or one plant of the beautiful 
Moonfilower, on the distinct under- 
| standing, however, that th 
we = baat | bad we paper th 


°35 & 37 Cortlandt St., 
® NEW YORK. 











ee by all Dragststs.—— 


Good News 


—TO— 


LADIES! 


Get up Orders for our CELEBRATED TEAS and 
COFFEES, and secure a beautiful MOSS ROSE or 
GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SET (44 pieces), our 
own importation. One of these beautiful china tea- 
sets given away to the party sending an order for 
$25. This is the greatest inducement ever offered. 
Send in your orders and enjoy a cup of GOOD TEA 
or COFFEE, and at the same time procure a HAND. 
SOME haa TEA-SET. No humbug. Good Teas 
30c., 35c. and 40c. per lb. Excellent Teas. 50c. and 60c., 
and very best from 65c. to 9c. When ordering, be 
sure and mention what kind of Teas you want— 
whether Oolong, Mixed, Japan, Imperial. Young 
Hyson, Gunpowder or English Breakfast. We are 
the oldest and largest Tea C ompany in the business. 
rg} reputation of our house requires no comment. 

e have just imported some very fineW HITE 
GRANITE DINNER SETS, 115 pieces, which we give 
away with Tea and Coffee orders of $40 and up- 
wards. For full particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
NEW YORK, 





THE 
_ GREATAMERICAN 


ComMPANY 
























P. O. Box 289. 
FSTERBROOK PENS. 
Leading Nos,: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE E _ Sevaneere STEEL PEN CO., 
Camden, N. J. 26 John St.. New Y Yorks — 

LD ON Se tt 

¥ PavMEN Buy di- 

rect of the ieoneaminneel and pay no vy te com- 

po ot A or dealers’ profit. SEND FOR PRICES AND 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 

Also Manfs. of WIRE FENCE NETTINGS, 
STABLE . Vases and Lawn 
Ornaments, ‘*‘ Hoosier Calf Weaner.”” ALL 
KINDS of WORK a at Boctory Prices. 

ddress BAR BEE IRON & WIKRE WORKS, 

AYETTE, IND.. or 100 Lake St..C HACAGO, ILL. 
GO TO FLORIDA, 
And escape cold. For cheap rates, free guide “hs 
maps, or truth about land, write to 
O. M. CROSBY. 99 Franklin: St., 


Bw. ¥, 








AAG 
George Clifton Dobson's Great Matchless Banjos, 
I will send one No. 5 Matchless Banjo, value $30; 
one Universal Banjo Instructor, price $1; one Sim- 
lified Method, price $1; three Sets of Strings, price 
.%, C.0.D., with privilege to examine, for £21. 
Address orders to 1451 Broadway, N.Y. . City. 








, th ee | 
The connecting link of Pullman travel between 
Chieago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Louisville and 
Florida Resorts. Send for a Florida Guide, 
E. O. McCORMICK, G. P. A., Chicago. 
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! K CURES. STATEM ENT 
| | PROMOTES HEALTH STRERCTH ENERGY. The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
| a RICHARD A. McOURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1887. - 
Po | lg Sere Tre Tee wee Teh os | hUmlUm 
Insurance and Annuity Account. } 
No. Amount. No. | A mount. } 
CYS S Policies and Annuities in Policiesand Annuities in 
} a NS force, Jan. Ist, 1887 ....| 129,927 | $393,809,202 8S force, Jan. ist, 1888... | 140,943 | $427,628,932 51 i 
’ N E Risks Assumed....... ..| 22,305 69,457,468 37 Risks Terminated...... | 11,289 | 35, 637, 738 74 
RIC GEN UT | 152,282 | $463,266,071 25 | | | 152.288 | $ $46,296,071 25 
INDIGESTION BELT & COR m7 } R A t ey ae; . pan 
BALL RES I. evenue ccount,. . 
} —— arreerionte eth —  ouaagill a ‘ Se ees 2 eee 
ssio assert that there is har oon ek 3 . , 
ease which Hieetricity or Magnetism may net bene To Balance from last account ... $104,719,734 31 By Endowments, Purchased Insur- 
fit or are. and they daily practise the same, as your i ae Reese eas ace . 17,110,901 62 or oe ars ae, Annuities si winen os 
° a peu de i | own physician w nform you, " Interest. ents an -remium anc 2ath aims.... . 4 4 
ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS havestood } ye e —— pr. We A. Hamsonp, of New on Securities Sold... ; 6,009,020 84 ‘+ Commissions, Commutation, ’ 
» te _ itty odie ween ¢ aie or orn urgeon-General o 1e Unite — > “ 
the test of over thirty years’ use, and have proved States Army, lately lectured upon this subject, and > i — — and all other E aes 3,649,514 49 
the best external remedy extant. They are the | advised all medical men to make trial of these il us ] i ae - 2 4 
, r ‘ ; mete: aCe ae “a agencies, describing at the same tim e most remark- Balance to new a count --+ - 110,061,718 68 
only genuine porous plasters, and imitations are | ff ablecures head made, even in cases which would siziemaet | SSCSCOCSOSCSCSOSCSCSCSSCSC« 
not only lacking in the elements which make We have received thousands of testimonials from - ———— - - oe 
ALLCOCK'’S so effectual, but ar ften harmful = tine yl remit eens — he 
ALL Ss tual, are oite lar l aing oO > > 
. . . ae phiets containing specimens of this testimony if Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
in their effects. you still doubt. gore x00 - — — 
Ww chasi asters ask fc COCK'’S, | os To Reserve for Policies in force , By Bonds Secured by Mortgages on 
hen purchasing pl asters mS or ALLCOCK’S, Regular Standard Beit.. es efuil power 83.08 . pind for risks terminated . ean 8 00 | | | Real Estate . $49,615,268 os 
and let no explanation or solicitation induce you Nerve & Lung Inv igorator ‘* $5 & 10.00 Premiums received in advance 82,314 36 United States and other Bonds 43, 439, 
to acvept a substitute Consets e-<-: gtoserss sense me 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 “ Surplus at fou: per cent 6,294, 441 52 * Real ~ and Loans on Col- 
accept 3 B. air Brushes............ .00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 en .. 20,159,173 37 
“ eos ee | ne ve oly ee ccess * “ii ge Hy 34 wn | ** Cash in Banks and Trust Com- sche 
‘hes rotector -fu ower ¢ a | 2 5 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 | [Throat P 2:50 Pee —— fl me _:; 2 618\208 06 
Ss Sciatic Appliance. “ 8.00 | nterest accrue remiums de- 
BAKER les a “ 5.00 = ferred and in transit and Sun- 
Ghoulder a naa = 5.00 aa ME hc cat cat erare aay 2,973,169 98 
nee Caps........ ails ¢ ¥ < — = es | ee ee Ce an ae 
[8a ast AC0d. Anklets... stevecsseesestrecssses tf 3.00 _ $118,806,851 88 | $118,8060,851 88 
é Insoles allsizes, per pair  “ “BO — == ———————— 
Warranted absolutely pure Office Caps, $3.00; Sleeping C --3.00 I have carefully Neiman the foveuting statement and find the samc to be correct. 
Cocoa, from which the excess of Suspensory, the Genuine Arte le, ful ower 5.00 i ae : 
Oil has been removed. It has three Hair Curiers netic Toot ful pow .50 A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed smpagre ae eTrugses, Single... See + 3.00 From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. } 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT Ox 4 Risks Risks 
and is therefore far more economi- cote te ‘pone pete ie peg bape Year, Assumed. Outstanding. Surplus. 
$ cents addec acking 0 egistration, and we oe moO ona - +49 
cal, costing less than one cent @ guarantee safe delivery into your hands. Mone 1884 . ....... ....- $34,681,120. ......-..-. -...§351,789,285........ $4,743,771 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, | will be refunded if not just as represented. Remit 1885. .:..........,. 46,507,180 .. ...... .... -968,961,441.. 5,012,624 
strengthening, easily divested, and | in ee oar : we, Dr wae oom, or in 1386 soceeeee see 56,8382,719.. ......... -- 398,809,202 . ... 5,643,568 
P » >t | currenc egistere wetter at our ris Dp 1887... Lorene 8 °>©0=—Ch tll RR Ok 427 628, 932 6.294, 449 
admirably adapted for invalids as | orde rind, bie kindly mention this paper. and state exact - Sia ni 
well as for persons in health. - of —— when ae ing Belt or Corset. Make New York, January 25, 1888. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. ee BY ae en ; 
7 GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-President. 
¥. BAKER & C0 Dorchester, Mass -N. B. Each article is stamped with the English 
L s coat-of-arms, and the name of the pre . ‘PT a “ser ry SASTIYIN Sacer 
4 THE PALL’ MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION. ISAAC F. LLOYD, 24 Vice-President, WILLIAM J, EASTON, Secretary. 











1784. 188k. | 
BARBOUR’S BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


= _ 
muEL E. Sprovir t H¥FORD St = juLIEN T. Davies, 
AX THREADS. pemee meet. Tou es oe 
‘6 ; LD. Barcoex, LIVER H4SRIMAN, S. VAN RENSSELAER CRUGER, 
} H \ ) CuHarves R. HENDERSON, 


a | 
ENRY W. SMITH, | 

| 

| 





Nicuovas C. Miter, 
Henry H. RoGers, 

Jno.W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
"THEODORE Morrorp, 





USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE MORTGAGE COMPANY. ] ROBERT OLYPHANT, Georce B.utss, WicuiaM Bascock, 
a } , amet ad Ric: \. Met GeorGE F. BAKER Rurus W. PeckHam | Preston B. Piums 
——— } I v, | ZORGE F, tRy | ‘ AM, é 3 
a ¥ ~ e aisle JAD H EN, Jos. THOMPSON, | J. Hopart -HEerrick; ‘| Wn. D. WasuBurn. 
Embroidery Knitting and Capital Subscribed - - - - - %2,000,000 He + C. von Post, Dup.ey OLcorr, Wm. P. Dixon, 
Crochet Work. Capital Paid Im (Cash) - - - - 1,000,000 Arrxanner H.RIcr. Freneric Ceowwerr, Roreer A Geranwe 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé PER CENT DEBENTURES and GUARANTEED 
and other Laces. F Si ae ['GAGES. Interest payable sem! annually 
/ Sold by all respectable dealers throughout | a any of our offices. Our mortgages are upon improvec 
| PATMS ONLY. We loan no money on the onduly 
the country on Spools and in Balls. ttainbanted property of the towns and cities. 
LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. a MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
OFFICES 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, NEW YORK, 208 Bway. | PHILA. Nes ey i> & Cocstnat. 


shire S 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia. SEO, 150 Oe SEN hire St PAMPHLET. 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


enol), VOW 
Constable HB , (6) 
ae . = Trip GLASS OF WOOD 
WOOL GOODS naa" Chine Silks Pru Fava 


Spring Styles. " “NOW OPEN. >= DESL Ma) 1FD l) FAMILY (iuB: GE = | 
PARIS PRINTED LAINES Exclusive Styles. Sa —— | 
BEST PHYSICIANS. “SS” GROCERS ano DEALER%. 


new vou. i] -ThE- GREENWAY: BREWING @ «Syracuse; Ny: c 


} The Latest Patterns and Colorings in MOURNING DRESSES. 
THE CELEBRATED 
. 
PIANOS PIANOS 4 
Are at Present And Preferred 























4 itt § 





| Philadelphia — 





Broadway A 19th ot. N26%28 Chew St 
Popalar one teins | BY Wnion Square, New York. 


Nos. 149 to 155 East 14th Street, New York. MANUFACTURERS OF 


; J i. o 
ghee 85. Cire emer size $s. News 
ansmses) QOURE.DEAF \Electro Gold and Silver Plate. 
(CE. ON a 














aa Dor catalogue pres 88e8, yD pe, carc 
CARDS" ate., to factory Pecx’s Parsnt Improven CusnionsD 
KELSE Y & CO., ‘Meriden, c onn. East Drums Perfectly Restore the 


pe Hearin , whether the deafness is caused 
by colds, jevers OF injuries to the natura) 
iit adi Net Be TABLE WARE, 
h etly. refer to those 
lath Bt ig pee oe EMBRACING EVERYTHING REQUIRED FOR USE OR DECORATION OF 2, TABLE: | 


Coffee, Tea, Dessert and Water Sets; Cake and Fruit Baskets: 
Meat, Vegetable and Baking Dishes ; 
Epergnes, Candelabra, Spoons, Forks, Cutlery, etc. 
ALSO A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


seams amurarieueet | NOVELTIES IN OXIDIZED SILVER, 


noes rae BRONSON, Detroit, 















HYPO BOSPRITE OF LIME AND SODA is a 
matchless remedy for Consumption in every Stage 
of the Disease. For Coughs, Weak Lungs, Throat Dis- 
eases, Loss of Flesh and Appetite, and every form of 
General Debility,it is an unequaled Specific Remedy. 
BE SURE AND GET WINCHESTE "S PREPARA. 
TION. $l and E yest bottle. Sold by druggists. 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
No. 162 William Street, New York. 


OPIUM Eee get | 
- No pa e a 
j Br Stephens Shanon. Ohio. Adar 
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